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Vittoria Colonna Dallin. 


ORNE onward by the fiery cloud of war, 
Horrid with spears and flashing swords, she comes; 
With awful battle shout she bids arise 
All passions base, revenge and hate and lust 
For blood, with brutal cruzlty and greed, 
All in the name of what man holds most high, 
The love of God, of father!and and home, 
Blinding men’s eyes to all her hideousness 
By bright alluring promises of fame, 
And by the stirring music of her song. 


“Marchons, marchons!” The air is rent with yell 
And shriek, with clank of arms and trumpet call; 
The charger rears all furious for the fray, 

The bow is bent, the garb of peace is cast 

Aside to grasp the corselet and the sword, 

And peace and joy are banished from the earth, 
While havoc, strife and carnage are enthroned. 


The untried youth sees in his father’s face 

The patriot’s zeal, and while he hears the shout, 
His very soul is thrilled, and he becomes 

A man and hero from tha: fateful hour. 

The old man mourns that he can fight no more, 
But gives his blessing to his son, and cries: 
“Go forth and slay, aveng: your country’s wrongs! 
Go forth, my son, and leai1 the mighty hosts 
To glorious victory or glorious death!” 

In all the splendor of his glittering arms, 

In all the strength and courage of his prime, 
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AFTER THE BATTLE. 


‘He seems the martial spirit incarnate, 

A Cesar or Napoleon, the chief 

Whom armies follow wheresoe’er he leads, 

The conquering hero who returns from war, 
With bands of captives and with precious spoils, 
Amid the plaudits of the multitude, 

Who, dazzled by the gorgeous triumph, mad 
With wild enthusiasm for their chief, 

Forget that vultures gloat o’er bloody fields, 
That myriad hearts are torn with pain and woe, 
While hydra-headed evil blights the land. 


But is there none in all that group to cry: 
“Depart, O hated goddess, from the earth; 

For pestilence and famine, fire and sword, 

With death and ruin, follow in thy train! 

Leave to the past her pride in warlike deeds; 
A better, nobler pride our age should boast. 
The world has suffered /long enough from thee 
And all thy dreaded brood. ’Tis time that spears 
Were beaten into pruning hooks; ’tis time 
That Peace borne on a radiant cloud should come, 
Attended by her handmaids, wisdom, love, 
Justice and liberty ; spread wide her wings 
Above the earth, and by her battle shout 

Draw round her standard all the sons of men, 
To fight ’gainst sin and ignorance and crime,— 
The fitting crusades of the coming age,— 
Opening men’s eyes to all her loveliness, 

By wakening deeper sympathies and love, 

Till, knit in one by ties of brotherhood, 

The nations far and wide, as ne’er before, 

Shall sing of ‘peace on earth, good will to men!’ ”’ 





AFTER THE BATTLE. 


By Everett S. Hubbard. 


Y measures may not sing the battle hymn 
M Of flame and fame mid death on swiftest wing; 
Some keener rhythm shall voice War’s thundering. 

But when the ranks drift back, and cannon grim 
Roll down the dales with silent lips; when dim 

Are widowed eyes, and Rachel, wandering, 

Laments; when wild birds trill—strange world—and sing 
Just as before,—then pause; come chant with him 
Who, noting not the far victorious drum 

Nor bugle pzans o’er the red morass, 
Turns to the scenes where vaunting lips grow dumb, 

And hears the moaning from the sodden grass ;— 
Who, deaf to all vainglory here, would come 

To breathe a requiem when brave souls pass 
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* UN Home?” is Freddy’s name for 

F the School for the Feeble- 

Minded at Waltham, Massachu- 

setts, where he has lived for years, 

often answering in impromptu rhymes 
when challenged in conversation. 


“I like to sit under the grapery 
Clad in Japanese drapery,” 


was his instant reply to a visitor, who 
asked him why he did not go indoors 
one hot day, when he was sitting in an 
arbor overhung by grapevines. Not 
one of the attendants supposed he had 
ever heard of Oriental fabrics. He 
has an ardent ad- 
miration for a boy 
named Walter, 
and once when told 
to be very good 
and amusehimself, 
pleaded in trem- 
bling tone: 


“Tf you'll only let me 

play with Walter, 
Truly then I will 
not falter.” 


Yet Freddy is 
only one among 
thousands of chil- 
dren who present 
in themselves 
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problems which THE FIRST HOME FOR THE FEEBLE-MINDED AT SOUTH BOSTON. 





must be solved by processes of educa- 
tion as well as by the intuitions of 
philanthropy. There is no more in- 
teresting phase of psychology than 
that of the development of a low- 
grade, feeble-minded child into an in- 
telligent, self-guiding person, with 
due regard for the rights of others. 

It was as an “Experimental School” 
that the first state institution in Amer- 
ica was established at South Boston, 
Massachusetts, October, 1848, “for 
teaching and training idiotic chil- 
dren,” though the repulsive adjective 
was in time modified and it is now 
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EDUCATION OF THE FEEBLE-MINDED. 7 


merely called the Massachusetts 
School for the Feeble-Minded. Be- 
fore this period, in 1818, a few idiots 
had been received at the American 
Asylum for the Deaf and Dumb in 
Hartford, Connecticut, out of pity for 
their condition, notwithstanding the 
first known attempt to educate an idiot 
in France, in 1800, had proved futile. 
Not until Dr. Seguin’s fame as an in- 
structor of idiots began, in 1837, and 
his “Treatise on Idiocy” had been 


cluded a letter from Hon. George 
Sumner concerning Dr. Seguin’s 
school in Paris. This famous missive 
glowed with hope, quoting the reply 
of M. Vallee, teacher at Bicetre, 
France, that “patience and the desire 
to do good are all that is necessary,” 
and stating as a certainty that “the re- 
flective power exists within them 
(idiots) and may be awakened by a 
proper system of instruction.” Like 
a fresh assurance of immortality fell 


SCHOOL BUILDINGS AT THE HOME FOR FEEBLE-MINDED AT WALTHAM. 


crowned by the French Academy, in 
1846, was serious attention bestowed 
upon these defective persons. 

In the same year, 1846, on motion 
of Judge Byington of the Massachu- 
setts House of Representatives, a 
board of three commissioners was ap- 
pointed to inquire into the number 
and condition of idiots in the Com- 
monwealth. Dr. Samuel G. Howe 
was made chairman of this commis- 
sion, and in his first report (1847), 
which became so famous that it was 
translated into many languages, in- 


this report upon the transcendental- 
ism of the day and upon the hearts of 
clergymen, one of whom, Dr. E. S. 
Gannett, later stood reverently in the 
school at South Boston saying: “The 
soul then never dieth except sin kill 
it.” “Say rather,” added the tran- 
scendentalist, “that God is in every 
human being.” 

The practical result of the letter and 
the report was the annual grant by the 
legislature—first made May 8, 1848, 
—of $2,500 for an Experimental 
School, with a board of trustees, under 












GIRLS’ BUILDING. 


the care of Dr. 
Howe, whose 
first pupil was re- 
ceived in Oc- 
tober of the same 
year. Dr. Seguin 
came from 
France, organ- 
ized classes, in- 
troduced his 
method of train- 
ing, and aided in 
establishing sim- 
ilar schools in 
other states. In 
July a private in- 
stitution for idiots was opened in 
Barre, Massachusetts. New York, 
Pennsylvania and Ohio followed as 
pioneer states in this direction, until 
in 1874 seven states had under train- 
ing over one thousand pupils. 

Never did Dr. Howe lose faith in 
his two working principles: (1) that a 
school for the feeble-minded is a link 
in the chain of common schools, the 
last indeed, but still a necessary link, 
in order to embrace all the children in 
the state; and (2) that such a “school 
should not be converted into an 
asylum for incurables.” Before he 
served as a redeemer of idiots these 
were consigned to neglect and dete- 
rioration. Yet only thirty-two out of 
the state’s one thousand two hundred 
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FEEBLE-MINDED. 


were sent to him; 
and though the 
majority of those 
who came were 
too old for much 
improvement, he 
pleaded for their 
betterment in 
words’ which 
showed the ten- 
derness and 
strength of his 
well reasoned 
faith in their pos- 
sibilities. He be- 
came _ personally 
responsible _for 





SCHOOLHOUSE AND GYMNASIUM. 


any excess of cost over the receipts, 
and for nearly two years gave up the 
rooms in the Institution for the Blind, 
which were assigned to him for his 
own family, to the use of the school 
until it was removed to a house of its 
own. 

Proudly reads Dr. Howe’s last re- 
port, for 1875-76, of the work he 
began twenty-nine years before. “I 
examined all candidates, engaged all 
its officers, prescribed diet and 
regimen, rules and regulations, disci- 
pline and exercise in the school and 
gymnasium, and made all the exam- 
inations in person. I also travelled a 
good deal in search of pupils. I 
visited other states and brought before 
their legislatures the plan of having 
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their idiotic children sent to our 
school, proper payment therefor be- 
ing provided. I incurred consid- 
erable expense in all this without 
remuneration, and it was not until 
about seven 
years ago 
that I con- 
sented to re- 
ceive a nom- 
inal allow- 
ance for my 
travelling 
and personal 
expenses.” 
Honored 
and dear 
still are the 
names of the 
school trus- 
tees and officers, those of George B. 
Emerson, Edward Jarvis, Stephen 
Fairbanks and Samuel Eliot. For 


twenty-one years Dr. Eliot was presi- 


dent of the trustees, giving to the 
school richly of his time and wisdom, 
a large part of its growth having been 
due to his labors on its behalf. In 
1855 additional funds were given by 
the state and private friends, and a 
larger and more commodious build- 
ing was erected, the public bene- 
ficiaries and the private pupils re- 
maining in it on the same terms as be- 
fore. 


THE HOSPITAL. the 


THE FARMHOUSE. 
In 1891 the 
work of mov- 
ing the school 
by detach- 
ments to Wal- 
tham began, as 
necessity 
for country life as well as for 
larger accommodations became more 
apparent. Yet the ninety-two acres 
have already become insufficient for 
farm work and _ buildings, since 
with increasing yearly force the 
questions press: What is to be 
done with the adult feeble-minded? 
Shall they be allowed to return to the 
world to multiply their kind, or shall 
they be perpetually housed and sup- 
ported by the state? Where shall the 
danger line be drawn below which a 
feeble-minded person is a_ public 
menace? How far shall their educa- 
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BOYS AT WORK. 
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THE 
tion extend? When a mother has the 
right to refuse to commit to the school 
her defective daughter, lest it disgrace 
the family, and then a few years later 
brings her child there for perpetual 
custody because she is the mother of 


three illegitimate children supported 
in three almshouses in three different 
towns at public expense, has the pub- 


DINING ROOM. 


lic no rights in the matter,—is it 
purely an individual question? 

In actual practice, few of the adult 
inmates are discharged, and those 
who do leave, capable of self-support 
and self-management after careful 
training, are generally under twenty 
years of age. But the number of 
young children seeking admission is 


THE PLAY ROOM. 
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steadily increasing, so that the state is 
still confronted with the necessity of 
maintaining some adequate perma- 
nent shelter for its feeble-minded, 
which shall not interfere with the re- 
quirements of a school; else the edu- 
cational plan will be merged in that 
of a charitable asylum,—which, how- 
ever, many experts believe should be 
the outcome of the original school 
plan. 

No one is better fitted to cope with 


these difficul- 
ties than the 
present super- 
intendent, Dr. 
Walter E. 
Fernald, who 
assumed 
charge in 
1887. He is 
ably seconded 
in all he does 
by the ma- 
trons, clerks 
and _ teachers, 
who have un- 
usual originality, patience and wis- 
dom. In October, 1899, Dr. George 
G. Tarbell, who at one time had 
been assistant superintendent, and 
upon his resignation of that office had 
yet remained for years as one of the 
most active of the trustees, was ap- 
pointed president of the board, a most 
worthy successor of Dr. Eliot, who 
died the previous year. 

Perhaps the best general view of 


the school, at once the most pathetic 
and inspiring, is furnished at the hours 
for meals. First to enter the dining 
room are the shambling, shuffling, 
big, stupid, weak children—that is, 
men and women. The stronger 
among them push the paralytic in 
their wheeled chairs, guide the epilep- 
tic or carry the deformed, puny ones 
to their high seats. Gently is borne 
the long basket in which lies a boy 
who never sits up, the children vying 
with one = an- 
other in the 
care with which 
they drop the 
food into his 
mouth. Then 
come the stal- 
wart pupils, who 
use bibs and eat 


KINDERGARTEN’ EXERCISES. 


off stout crockery; and then the well 
bred (all is comparative), who have 
napkins and knives and forks instead 
of spoons. Almost every table has its 
flowers, gathered by the children. 
Bad manners are considered by all as 
a public disgrace, and the code of 
awkward politeness is strengthened by 
the mutual tenderness with which it is 
observed, for the  feeble-minded 
eagerly protect each other. 
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More apparent still is this tender- 
ness in the large, well-lighted play 
rooms, one for boys and one for girls. 
In the latter sits in her wheeled chair 
a young woman, to whom Waltham 
is “as good as heaven,” for she has 














PUPILS AT STUDY. 


been sent back and forth 
from town and state in- 
stitutions as belonging 
nowhere until sheltered 
here, where she has her 
heart’s desire in caring 
for babies. One rests 
on her soft shoulders, 
another lies on _ her 
broad lap, while a third 
is cuddled upon the floor 
close to her chair, so that she can pet 
it all day long. When there is a dis- 
turbance in the room the attendant 
pushes her chair towards the scufflers, 
and somehow the loving touch and 
mumbling words of this happy de- 


fective one soothe the irritated chil- 
dren, and they become quiet or sleepy 
under the magnetism of her affection. 

Up and down the floor is drawn a 
block of wood, on which sit those tak- 
ing an imaginary drive. Others push 
about circular high stools like cages, 
in which are placed the bandy-legged, 
who thus learn to stand. Like the 
chorus of a miniature race-course 
sound the ejaculations of the healthier 
ones to their feebler companions: 
“Go it!” “Don’t be busted!” “Bully!” 
—and in a few months the weaklings 
of five to ten years can walk instead of 
crawling, cheered by the praise of 
their comrades. 


There is no need of other play- 
things than dolls for this grade of de- 


fective children. To see the older 
women, still more the men, hugging 
their dolls with a fervor that quiets 
their feelings, murmuring to them as if 
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A GROUP OF 


they were human, or punishing them 
as they themselves have been cor- 
rected,—shows what is meant by po- 
tential fatherhood and motherhood. 
One rag doll had its hands tied behind 
its back because its owner had had 
hers treated in the same way in order 
that she need not stick pins into her 








SMALL GIRLS. 


companions; but seldom is such a 
penalty inflicted upon either doll or 
child. 

On all but very stormy days the 
inmates, young and old, are out of 
doors in squads under the charge of 
attendants. Each division has its own 
grove. Many do nothing save exist 


A GROUP OF ATTENDANTS. 
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happily. Cleanliness is an acquired 
art; once gained, the child’s vanity is 
aroused, and smooth hair, ribbons and 
collars become greater incentives to 
good behavior than books, while a 
belt with a buckle is equal to a 
diploma in its effect. 

The various houses in which the 
children live, at a cost, including 
tuition, of three dollars and twenty- 
two cents a week, are grouped 
around the central administration 
building, where Dr. Fernald resides 
with his family. The many houses 
permit classification and separation of 
the pupils according to their age and 
condition. The brighter boys and 
girls are by themselves. At the north 
building are one hundred and eleven 
grown men of the custodial class, who 
must be cared for like children. At 
the farmhouse are the few helpful, 
trusted workers. In_ still another 
dormitory are the boys under twelve 
years of age and women and girls of 
feeble intelligence and un- 
tidy ways. In the school 
classes proper there are 
about one hundred and ten 
pupils; in the kindergarten 
and practical _—ttraining 
classes about one hundred 
and seventy-six. But all 
the other inmates are also 
to be trained, or at least 
protected, for the sake of 


the state, if not for their own sake! 
Therefore household and outdoor oc- 
cupations are essential. 

In the laundry, which is as impor- 
tant a factor in manual training as in 
cleanliness, all the girls who are capa- 
ble of making any exertion work in 
turn. Ruby was one of this number, 
so fat, heavy and sluggish when she 
was first received at the West Building 
that she waddled rather than walked. 
At the end of many months she knew 
how to be cleanly and happy. Then 
the matron said: “She is still too fat 
and too weak to work hard, but she 
must do something; let her fold towels 
in the laundry.” For six months did 
Ruby try to fold a towel in halves, 
and then, one morning, with face 
growing paler and eyes brighter, 
slowly, painfully, awkwardly, she 


brought the four corners together 
with an expression of rapture on her 
countenance which transfigured it, 
and would have fallen fainting if the 


THE COMPANY DRILL. 
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AT WORK AND AT PLAY. 


matron had not caught her. That ef- 
fort was to Ruby the victorious cul- 
mination of the hardest physical and 
intellectual struggles she had ever 
made. Six months later she was in 
the sewing room, darning stockings, 
and to-day, carefully guarded in her 
mother’s house, helps in the house- 
work, useful and contented. 

In the gymnasium the first attempts 
of the children at conscious physical 
self-culture are very crude, as they 
learn to walk without shuffling, to the 
uneven beating of a drum, struck by 
one of themselves. Here also they 
take their first lessons in patriotism 
by carrying a flag, honor forbidding 
its being dragged upon the floor. The 
athletes of the “Gym” straighten the 
arms and legs of their feebler class- 
mates, outwards and downwards, and 
with sudden thrusts poke at the chins 
and heads of the lazy who will not 
look up. As a lesson in self-control, a 
halt is quickly called, when all sit still 
with folded arms for a few moments. 
Strongly accented music stimulates 
their dormant energies, since it is 


T5 


futile to expect the low-grade feeble- 
minded to go through a series of pro- 
gressive Swedish exercises merely at 
the spoken word of command. The 
physical exercises at Waltham have 
been specially arranged by Dr. 


Fernald as schedules of movements 
doing of common 
In this way gymnastic exer- 


required in the 
things. 


cise subserves 
sense train- 
ing, the 
child gains 
the will to do. 
Any given 
exercise is 
short in time, 
definite in 
execution, 
performed first by the teachers, then 
imitated by the class, until at last, by 
unwearied training, many of the 
children are able to execute the 
orders when only spoken. But one 
must have faith in the value of such 
gymnastic training to make it of real 
value to the most unintelligent. 

The hospital is plain and comfort- 


as 
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able, as are all the buildings. It is 
curious to note the children’s recog- 
nition of death as something natural 
and to be expected, and yet not one 
of them looks forward to it for him- 
self. 

In the three big kitchens for the 
buildings the children shell peas, pare 
potatoes, wash dishes, and do simple 
cooking. Here ds in the laundry there 
are matches in skill and swiftness. An 
ironing match often furnishes an 
evening’s entertainment. 

Long before the children are ready 
to enter even the kindergarten, they 


the barnvard and to cluck and crow. 
Toy kitchen stoves and tea sets fur- 
nish a dolls’ tea party, imparting 
knowledge of the names and purposes 
of everyday objects. Such exercises 
would be needless for normal children 
of ten years, the average age of those 
in this class. 

The recognition of different pieces 
of wood by their shapes constitutes 
an advanced lesson. The instructor 
holds up a longitudinal bit, and with 
a seraphic grin and a chuckle of de- 
light, a boy matches it from the pile 
lying on the table, while another child 

tries to make a 
square piece fit 
a circular one, 
and becomes 
wofully dis- 
turbed thereat, 
—a hopeful 
sign. “When 
do you _ see 


AT WORK IN THE SEWING ROOM AND LAUNDRY. 


are practised in sense training in the 
classrooms of the dormitories. From 
a glass case filled with toys the teacher 
takes out a miniature hen. ‘Have 
you any feet?” she asks of the gaping, 
wondering group before her. Most 
of them do not know. “What do you 
eat with?” she next inquires. Then 
they know; and she talks about the 
hen’s bill, its eggs and chickens, as her 
pupils learn to recognize pictures of 


stars?” is asked, as a_ star-shaped 
piece of wood is held up. Often 
it is two or three months before 
there is any comprehension of this 
question. An unusual’y bright boy, 
when asked to find a ball like the one 
shown him, found its double on a 
dumb-bell. 

Earlier than all this teaching and its 
accompanying moral lessons is the 
hand training. “Put your hands to- 
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gether; put your fingers in and out; 
put hands in a circle; clap them; put 
up thumb; close other fingers; open 
them; wiggle them!” This last they 
love to do. For each of these simple 
exercises the teacher daily, weekly, 
monthly, takes the flabby, nerveless 
hands of each child in her own and 
goes through these manceuvres of 
progress with them. When the hands 
are partially trained, the members of 
the class are taught to pick up pins 
from the floor. It is as if hippopotami 
were trying. Then they wind string 
from one ball to another, and put little 
sticks into a board pierced with holes, 
—both being difficult feats to accom- 
plish. They learn to recognize ob- 
jects enclosed in a bag by feeling their 
shape, and to tell the differences in 
sound between tin trumpets, reed 
pipes, etc. They acquire a sense of 
taste and smell through spices and 
bottles of various liquids. 

This long fundamental training of 
the senses, united with physical exer- 
cises, yields better results than could 
be obtained by any other method, as 
the children slowly realize that there 
is a purpose in all that Dr. Fernald 
directs them to do. Their relation to 
him is so personal, that the old man of 
seventy, the middle-aged and the 
puny toddlers alike feel that they 
owe him love and obedience. 

His underlying motive of utility in 
all his teaching is strikingly shown by 
such a simple operation as the lacing 
of a boot. Instead of having it taught 
theoretically «1 two perforated, up- 
right pieces of, wood, as in Sweden, 
the Waltham children learn on a real 
boot, often on one worn by a fellow 
pupil. The art of buttoning and un- 
buttoning, however, is acquired on 
strips of cloth, and then transferred to 
each otk r’s garments. It is all slow 
work, demanding energy and anima- 
tion from the teachers, who must not 
merely hold, but create attention 
in the children, by a brisk manner 
and clear voice. No wonder they 
are weary as each class leaves 
them in squirming lines, the mem- 


bers helping each other out of the 
room. 

The personal duties’ of daily life, just 
because they are necessary, are also 
taught as educational. There is a 
toilet class, a bed-making class, a sew- 
ing class. The color sense too must 
be trained, since the feeble-minded 
are often color blind. One boy drew 
a lobster in blue crayon; another 
sketched asparagus in brown chalk. 

In the kindergarten itself the occu- 
pations and games are largely modi- 
fied to suit the nature of the children. 
Pet animals, birds, toys of all kinds, 
especially wagons and carriages, are 
employed as instruments. A hack is 
the “funeral wagon.” It follows nat- 
urally that at Waltham there is not 
such a marked division between the 
kindergarten and the primary school 
as among normal children. No- 
where also is a teacher more free to 
follow her own wise devices; there- 
fore with each step gained, both pupil 
and instructor have the joyful sense of 
victory. 

Notwithstanding queer bits of ob- 
tuseness, the grown-up children of 
the primary grade are very bright in 
seeing words in disconnected letters 
written on the blackboard: hc tac is 
quickly resolved into catch. They 
learn the days of the week by pictures 
drawn against their names. Sunday 
has a church, Monday a wash-tub, 
Tuesday a flatiron, Wednesday a loaf 
of bread. So far the children agree; 
but the other days are indeterminate 
periods divided between pies, sweep- 
ing and marketing. Paper folding is 
very significant; dexterity in imita- 
tion is easy compared with memory 
of how to fold the paper. If a child 
can recall the order of the creases, she 
is considered intellectual and_ will 
make rapid progress in her drawing. 
But here ,again curious freaks are 
seen. A certain boy sees upside 
down. Drawing correctly, he yet be- 
gins at the bottom of a leaf or at the 
outside of a spiral. In spelling, he 
puts the correct letters upside down; 
in arithmetic, he gives the right 
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answer, but reverses the number; 19 
is written QI. 

The children are passionately fond 
of making collections of beetles, 
grasshoppers, etc., handling the crea- 
tures with tenderness and studying 
their habits. To be allowed the priv- 
ilege of feeding the animals in the 
“Zoo” is high honor. In the gram- 
mar class the pupils seem very much 
like other children, saving the differ- 
ence in age and their evident pains- 
taking, which, with all that is angu- 
lar and awkward, is still sincere. 
They have some knowledge of cur- 
rent events. When some of them were 
asked why they liked President Mc- 
Kinley, one fellow answered: “Cause 
a silver dollar is worth only fifty-three 
cents, and lots of ’*em would weigh 
down my pocket so I couldn’t get 
round.” 

On their entrance to the grammar 
class the problem of their future edu- 
cation has narrowed itself to a definite 
point, the utilizing of their so-called 
intellectual education in industrial 
ways; for it is cruel as well as foolish 
to lead them into departments of 
knowledge which will develop them 
in a one-sided manner. A boy with a 
phenomenal memory may have no 
moral sense; a girl who computes fig- 
ures quickly in her head may be in- 
capable of self-respect. The industrial 
training begun by hand, sense and ob- 
ject training, by drawing by the eye, 
not alone by rule and compass, is still 
further developed by sloyd. After the 
half day of school work the pupils pass 
into the workshops and learn cob- 
bling, brush-making, carpentering 
and house painting. Not long ago the 
boys themselves used several hundred 
pounds of white lead in painting the 
inside of all the houses, besides doing 
the varnishing of the woodwork. 
They assist in bricklaying and mason 
work, and are fair farmers. These 
outdoor occupations include the train- 
ing of the lowest grades of the defec- 
tive persons, who dig ditches and 
make roads, or are saved from 
paroxysms of excitement by carrying 


stones from one pile to another and 
back, or by walking on a circular 
track. They are as eager about this 
as if their labor were useful to others. 
The inert among them sit between the 
potato hills, picking off potato bugs as 
happily as if they were berrying. 

The previous school education has 
fitted the higher grade inmates for 
manual work in the same way, if one 
may compare small things with great, 
that the four years at Harvard helps its 
graduates as they become business 
men. Only on this ground can the 
education of the feeble-minded be- 
yond the rudiments of reading, writ- 
ing and arithmetic be justified. If 
their intellectual training is carried 
too far, they become unhappy doing 
manual work; while if not carried far 
enough, they cannot get the most out 
of their later industrial work, and re- 
gard it as beneath their dignity. As 
Waltham accommodates but ten per 
cent of the feeble-minded of the state, 
a disproportionate part of the expense 
should not be bestowed upon the 
higher book education of a few, for 
with all the progress that might be 
made only a small fraction of the in- 
mates can ever exercise independent 
judgment or spend money wisely. 

To gain an intimate knowledge of 
Dr. Fernald’s wisdom and sympathy 
in caring for the children, young and 
old, one should see them at their 
games. All the legal holidays are 
joyously observed, and every pretext 
for special occasions is eagerly seized. 
Last ‘Halloween, as most of them 
gathered in the gymnasium for 
games, the thought that they were 
feeble-minded would hardly have oc- 
curred to a careless observer. With 
full tumblers of water, they ran round 
the hall, vying with one another in 
having the fullest glass at the end of 
the race. “Wabbling tumblers” they 
called it. They tried to bite apples 
floating in a pan of water or dangling 
from a pole, or, blindfolded, to feed 
each other from a saucer of sugar 
held between them; and when the 
sugar ran down each other’s necks in- 
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stead of into their mouths, how they 
shouted! A race in winding up 
strings showed their insensibility to 
pain, the cords cutting into the flesh, 
sotightlyand swiftly were they wound 
round their hands in their excitement. 

On Fourth of July, the day begins 
early with the “Horribles” procession, 
arranged by themselves. All lunch 
out of doors, each ward having its lo- 
cation indicated by flags. They run 
sack and pig races, and close the day 
with fireworks. None but their 
guardians are tired. 

Christmas is less noisy, but gayer. 
Each one has gifts from the tree, sup- 
plied by home friends or the school. 
A little play or concert is given, or 
pieces are spoken or carols sung. As 
at meal times, one then sees the sad- 
ness and affection, the hopefulness, 
patience and dignity of the school. 
Grotesque is not the epithet for these 
unfortunates. In comes the old man 
of the school, wrapped as if he were a 
bundle, the cripples on crutches, the 
paralytic in baskets, the repulsive- 
faced and those with the yearning 
gaze of womanhood and manhood. If 
the sight makes one’s heart ache, it 
also holds out promise of redemption. 
There is neither confusion nor rough- 
ness in the crowd as Santa Claus ap- 
pears, but there are hearty laughs, 
feeble ejaculations and travesties of 
smiles. The appropriateness of the 
gifts shows the personal consideration 
given to each inmate. Normal chil- 
dren, educated up to toy machinery, 
and girls who crave the luxuries of a 
doll’s wardrobe, would not care for 
the rag babies, the iron toys, the sus- 
penders, cravats and neckties which 
these children value. 

On the ward attendants, who seem 
actuated alone by the desire of loving 
service, falls the physical care of these 
inmates, more repellent in many ways 
than the insane. Generally on their 
first arrival, the children are flabby 
and poorly fed, owing to home igno- 
rance more than to poverty. The odor 
peculiar to them is due to want of 
cleanliness, long months of care being 


necessary to destroy it, while decayed 
teeth are extracted,—which they deem 
a special privilege, enjoying it as 
others do gymnastics. 

Though the two thousandth patient 
since the school was incorporated was 
received October 13, 1899, only thirty- 
six per cent of those applying for ad- 
mission in 1898 could enter. Yet the 
number of applicants will doubtless 
increase, for town authorities, recog- 
nizing the need of custodial care for 
defectives, are more and more willing 
to pay the board of such persons to an 
institution. 

Therefore in order to have a perma- 
nent home for graduates, trained, but 
not capable of being at large, and still 
too old for school life, and also to be 
able to receive a larger per cent of ap- 
plicants at Waltham, the trustees of 
the school have lately bought some 
two thousand acres at Templetor 
Massachusetts, where Beaver Brook 
runs through the land and where one 
of its hills has been gratefully called 
Eliot Hill. Several cottages are to be 
built, that these grown-up children 
may live in families ; the rough land is 
to be redeemed, and the good farming 
land to be cultivated. 

Yet with all this outlook into larger 
space, the problem remains, what 
should be the future of a school for 
the feeble-minded? In 1896 there 
were ninety-five thousand such per- 
sons in the United States. Has the 
state a right to confine them as it does 
its criminals, though the feeble- 
minded are usually the sufferers for 
others’ wrongdoing, rather than for 
their own? Unless this right is con- 
ceded, they will marry or bear children 
outside of marriage,—in either case 
inflicting upon the state the growing 
burden of the neurotic, epileptic, in- 
sane and criminal; for all the various 
phases of abnormality can begin in 
feeble-mindedness. Even if the esti- 
mate of eighty per cent as that in 
which mental deficiency descends 
from parent to child is an over-esti- 
mate, the per cent is vastly higher 
than in any other cases. Moreover, it 
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has already been proved beyond dis- 
pute that “a large per cent of all the 
illegitimacy occurring in the country 
is to be charged to those whose 
mental condition makes them partially 
or totally irresponsible for the evils 
which they produce.” 

Certainly on any such reckoning the 
state is directly responsible for the 
prevention of the further increase of 
the evil. If, therefore, a child is once 
committed to Waltham, shall it re- 
main there as long as it lives, passing 
from one department to another? 
Shall the state consider as its bene- 
ficiaries all those committed there, be- 
cause they are under its authority? 
Has a parent no right to retain a child 
in his home if he guarantees to the 
state that no evil shall be inflicted 


upon the public through its existence? 
These are the questions pressing for 
settlement as the conviction grows 
that, since the state is ever trustee to 
the future, it should assume the per- 
petual care and custody of the feeble- 
minded, parents contributing to their 
support in proportion to their means, 
and a board of experts rendering de- 
cision in each case as to the degree of 
defectiveness which should justify 
such retention. That the years of 
those so restrained can be made use- 
ful and happy is abundantly demon- 
strated by the daily life at Waltham, 
since on the colony plan, adopted 
there and elsewhere, tenderness and 
self-control are engendered, which 
largely atone for the deprivation of 
outward liberty. 


THE BOOKS OF TIME. 


By John Curtis Underwood. 


HEN to the Roman king the sybil came 
And offered him her scrolls, that he might buy, 


While still he bargained, thus was her reply: 
One roll she burned, her price was still the same; 
While still he doubts, another feeds the flame. 
At last he heaps her golden guerdon high, 
His precious remnant hugs and chokes a sigh 
For those rich volumes he can ne’er reclaim. 
Time offers us the books of life, long years 
Wherein to set the tale of worthy deeds 
In toilsome letters writ; and all too late 
We yield our golden pleasure; while we wait, 
Swift from our hands each flying moment speeds, 
Not to be ransomed e’en with prayers and tears. 




















THE ROME OF TACITUS. 


By Bessie Keyes Hudson. 


OWARD the end of the reign of 
7 Trajan, “the best of men,” the 
Roman people were fulfilling 
their highest ideal of happiness, 
“plenty of bread and games in the 
Circus,” and this without paying the 
cost themselves, for Trajan’s con- 
quests furnished ample supplies. Day 
after day, sometimes for weeks in suc- 
cession, the great Circus was filled 
with its two and three hundred thou- 
sand souls; and this place of meeting, 
where there was almost no distinction 
of rank or sex, had the greatest charm 
for a people naturally gay and grega- 
rious. Moreover at that time the free- 
dom of thinking what you pleased and 
saying what you thought delighted 
men who remembered the days when 
Domitian’s flushed face glowered 
from the imperial box and it was at 
the risk of your life that you gave or 
withheld your applause. 

From the roar of the great assem- 
blage, now hushed for a moment in 
breathless suspense and then break- 
ing forth in a tumult of applause at a 
victory hardly won, a few quiet sen- 
tences have come down to us. A 
stranger is seated by a Roman sena- 
tor of distinguished appearance; in 
spite of the distractions of the place 
they fall into a varied and learned 
conversation, and before they part the 
stranger asks: “Are you an Italian or 
from the Provinces?” His neighbor 
replies: “You have become ac- 
quainted with me in your studies.” 
“Then are you Tacitus or Pliny?” re- 

aI 


joins the stranger without hesitation. 
This apparently pleased Tacitus—for 
it was he—and he mentioned it to 
Pliny at their next meeting. Pliny 
was exceedingly gratified and made 
this and a similar incident the subject 
of a characteristic letter to his friend 
Maximus. “I cannot tell you how 
much it pleases me that our names” — 
Tacitus and Pliny—‘“are associated 
with literature, as if the property of 
letters rather than of men, and that 
each of us is known by the studies 
apart from which he is unknown.” 
His joy is so great that he almost 
hesitates in writing to his friend, not 
from any feeling of modesty, accord- 
ing to modern ideas, but from fear of 
causing an unpleasant sensation of 
envy in his friend’s heart. He fin- 
ishes his letter: “I rejoice, and I say 
that I rejoice; for why should I fear 
to seem too boastful when I repeat 
another’s opinion of me and not mine 
of myself, and especially to you who 
envy no man’s glory and enjoy 
mine?” 

Fate has dealt very differently with 
the reputation of the two friends 
whose names and pursuits were 
united at this time. Of the “studies” 
with which it pleased Pliny to be 
identified we know very little; but 
from his letters we know the man, his 
household and his affairs, as if we had 
lived neighbors with him in a New 
England village. Tacitus is as synon- 
ymous with history as Clio herself, 
although he takes upon himself the 
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duties of Rhadamanthus in addition 
to those of the muse, and joins a 
judgment of men to the simple rec- 
ord of events. His complete identi- 
fication with his works is due without 
, doubt to the slight knowledge which 
we have of him outside of his intellec- 
tual life. 

He was probably the son of Cor- 
nelius Tacitus, a procurator under 
Nero of a province of Belgic Gaul; 
and the best authorities consider 
A. D. 54 the year of his birth. We 
can guess the course of his own edu- 
cation from his censure of the educa- 
tion of modern youth, in the essay on 
Oratory. Probably the guidance of 
his early years was not left to “a 
worthless Greek chambermaid and a 
slave or two, the worst of the house- 
hold.” His mother, or some “elderly 
female relative of approved conduct,” 
arranged his hours of work and relax- 
ation, inculcated principles of virtue, 
and, what was most needed in a large 
household of slaves and attendants, 
saw that strict propriety of speech 
and manner was always preserved be- 
fore the child. His father-in-law, 
Agricola, was educated at Marseilles, 
“that seat of learning, where Greek 
refinement is well mingled with pro- 
vincial frugality.” gut Tacitus 
probably studied at home with private 
tutors until manhood, for he makes 
no reference to a university life of his 
own in relating that of his father-in- 
law. 

The fashionable Roman schools at 
that time were taught by degenerate 
Greek rhetoricians and grammarians, 
whose shallow learning and evil in- 
fluence all writers unite in con- 
demning. Something may be ex- 
cused, however, in a poor schoolmas- 
ter who, as Juvenal tells us, cannot 
go to the Baths or Forum without 
being stopped by curious parents and 
catechised as to “What was the name 
of the nurse of Anchises?” “How 
long did Acestes live, and how many 
measures of wine did he give to the 
Phrygians?” An unready answer 
may deprive him of fees and pupils; 


and if he is a most successful and 
fashionable teacher he will only re- 
ceive in one year the amount paid a 
favorite charioteer for one race,—al- 
ways excepting Quintilian, who has 
made a fortune by his lectures and is 
therefore considered “lucky and a 
greater rarity than a white crow!” 
He and his pupils regard Cicero as a 
model of eloquence, only objecting to 
a few of his mannerisms, which lead 
the weaker writers of this school to 
think they have composed a Cicero- 
nian sentence when they end with 
“esse videatur,’—much as Mark 
Twain’s student thought he was 
speaking German when he finished a 
sentence with “haben geworden 
sein.” 

Tacitus undoubtedly attended these 
lectures when about twenty-one years 
old. Also, in the “Dialogue Con- 
cerning Orators,” supposed to take 
place about the same time, he de- 
scribes himself as “in attendance at 
home and abroad” on Marcus Aper 
and Julius Secundus, “the most dis- 
tinguished men of our Forum.” He 
writes: “I heard them eagerly, not 
in the courts alone, for I attended 
them at home as well as in public, 
with a certain youthful ardor and 
wonderful liking for their pursuits, so 
that I not only listened to their sto- 
ries and dicussions, but had the bene- 
fit of their private declamations.” 
From this he learned to express him- 
self, according to contemporary criti- 
cism, “most eloquently and ceurac”’ 
(in a forcible and stately manner). 

While still a youth his promise was 
so great that Agricola, then consul 
and about to take command in Brit- 
ain, gave him his only daughter in 
marriage. We have every reason to 
think this marriage a happy one, for 
the traditions of the family as to the 
conduct of its women were of the old 
school. Agricola’s daughter had be- 
sides a striking example of the best 
type of woman always before her in 
her mother, Domitia Decidiana, and 
of a happy married life in that of her 
father and mother, who lived “in the 
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greatest harmony, from mutual affec- 
tion each preferring the other;” only 
“to the wife should be the greater 
praise for good conduct, as there is 
the greater blame for evil.’ Con- 
trary to the usual Roman custom, 
Tacitus seems to have adopted his 
wife’s family as his own; and no own 
father could have called forth a more 
affectionate memorial than is_ his 
“Life of Agricola.” He probably 
owed his escape from destruction 
during the last years of Domitian’s 
reign to the prudence and moderation 
of his father-in-law, who was not a 
noisy spatriot, wasting his life for an 
empty boast of liberty, but a lover of 
his country, husbanding his strength 
to help his fellow creatures fallen on 
evil times. 

Agricola, upon his recall from 
Britain, avoided as far as possible the 
fame due to his successes. He en- 
tered Rome quietly at night, without 
announcing his arrival to his friends, 
and settled at once into the position of 
a private citizen, in order to avoid any 
public demonstration, which might 
compare unfavorably with the coun- 
terfeit triumph of Domitian, where 
German prisoners of war were repre- 
sented by slaves with their hair dyed 
yellow. He refused the proconsul- 
ship justly his due,and managed to live 
in retirement at Rome for some years, 
in spite of a “prince hostile to virtues, 
his own renown, and,—the most 
dangerous of enemies,—those prais- 
ing him.” Probably his death was 
caused by poison, although Tacitus 
generously allows that there was no 
proof of this beyond the suspicious 
interest in his sickness shown by a 
prince little given to sympathy. 
“Constant swift messengers took the 
news of his failing moments to the 
prince,” and “no one believes that he 
would thus try to hasten tidings 
which he was sorry to hear.” 

Agricola died not only without ac- 
cusing the prince, but making him a 
co-heir with “the best of wives and 
most devoted of daughters.” Domi- 
tian’s mind was so “evil and corrupt 


from continual flattery” that he did 
not perceive that “a good father 
would make none but a bad prince 
his heir.” He took his legacy with 
pleasure, rejoiced at the “honor and 
good opinion shown,” and left the be- 
reaved family to enjoy as much peace 
as was possible in that distracted 
time. 

The death of Agricola recalled 
Tacitus and his wife to Rome, after 
an absence of four years. Some 
writers speak of this absence as an 
exile, wishing to darken Domitian’s 
character whenever possible; but as 
in the year preceding their departure, 
Tacitus attained the przetorship and 
presided at the secular games as one 
of the quindecemviral college, it is 
more probable that he had some com- 
mand in the provinces, or, at the 
worst, retired prudently. for a time 
before the growing difficulties of the 
prince’s temper. The grief of the 
young couple at their father’s death 
was embittered by the loss of his part- 
ing words and the rumor that his end 
was hastened, and that, in the course 
of nature, he might have been spared 
to them many years. The “Life of 
Agricola” closes with the following 
fine expression of those truths as to 
the sources of consolation in bereave- 
ment and the noblest means of hon- 
oring the dead, which will always 
strengthen and comfort sorrowing 
men and women: 


“Thou art indeed happy, O Agricola, 
not only from the brilliancy of thy life, but 
from the timeliness of thy death. Those 
who heard thy last words say that firm and 
willing thou didst meet thy fate, as if thou 
wouldst save the prince from blame as far 
as was in thy power. But thy daughter 
and I have, beside the grief of losing a 
father, this added bitterness, that we could 
not attend him in his sickness, nurse him 
failing and be strengthened by his coun- 
tenance and embraces. Surely we should 
have received words and commands to 
treasure deep in our hearts. What pain, 
what anguish, for us to have lost four years 
of his life by our absence! Doubtless all 
things. O best of parents, were done in 
thine honor by a faithful, loving wife; yet 
wast thou wept with too few tears; and 
thine eyes yearned for something with 
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their last sight. If there is any place for 
the spirits of the good, if, as wise men 
think, great souls are not destroyed with 
the body, thou shalt rest in peace and call 
us, thy household, from weak longing and 
unmanly lamentations to the thought of 
thy virtues, which it is wrong to mourn or 
bewail. Rather will we glorify thee by our 
admiration than by passing praises, and by 
eager emulation, if our weak nature will 
permit. This is true reverence, this the 
piety of nearest kin. I would bid the 
daughter and wife respect the memory of 
the father and husband by dwelling on his 
words and deeds and cherishing rather the 
form and manner of his mind than that of 
his body. Not that I would do away with 
images in marble and bronze; yet I think 
such likenesses of men are meaningless 
and perishable as their faces, while the 
form of the mind is eternal, and man can- 
not fix and express it by art in a material 
of a different nature, but only by his own 
character. Whatever we loved, whatever 
we admired, of Agricola, by the lustre of 
his life remains and will remain in the 
minds of men during the eternity of time.” 


In such passages as these Tacitus 
sounds the full harmony of his char- 
acter, his affectionate piety in his 
his political integ- 


family relations, 
rity, and his reasonable hope of the 


continued life of the soul. The suf- 
fering endured in the few years fol- 
lowing Agricola’s death—to all men 
of any note at Rome a time of slavery 
only tempered by suicide—gave a 
tone of bitterness to his historical 
writings, in spite of his sincere desire 
to be unaffected by personal preju- 
dice. From this bitterness he is often 
likened to Carlyle; but his impatience 
with mankind seems more the result 
of unfortunate experience than an in- 
born instinct. If he could have lived 
always under the rule of a Vespasian 
or a Trajan, he would have accepted 
the fact that a republican government 
was no longer adequate to the neces- 
sities of the extended empire, and ac- 
quiesced in the rule of a good prince 
as the best government possible. We 
should then have lost those dissec- 
tions of character and motive whose 
keenness and terseness have never 
been surpassed. As haircloth next 
the skin kept the consciences of me- 
dizval saints on the alert, so possibly 


dyspepsia was a mental stimulus for 
Carlyle; and the exasperation caused 
by Domitian’s tyranny sharpened and 
strengthened the intellect of Tacitus. 
A few pictures by contemporary 
writers of the lighter evils of these 
years, imagining always a_ back- 
ground of crime too foul for us to 
penetrate, will show the final expe- 
rience which formed in Tacitus’s 
mind this conception of the judicial 
character of history: “That it may 
reward virtue and make ill-fame with 
posterity a terror to men wicked in 
speech and action.” 

At this time (A. D. 93) the em- 
peror, “like an inhuman monster,” 
lurked in retirement, gloating over 
the destruction of the noblest families. 
It was hard to tell whether admit- 
tance to his presence or exclusion 
from it was the more to be dreaded. 
“He issued from his solitude to make 
a solitude about him, and hid himself 
again with his craft, his plots and an 
avenging God.” Whether, as Meri- 
vale would have us think, there was 
method in his madness, and he was 
really anxious to bring back his peo- 
ple to the honest ways of old times,— 
and we shall see presently that there 
was need enough for this,—or 
whether he desired to make a vica- 
rious atonement for his own sins by 
punishing the sins of others he was 
wholly misunderstood by his contem- 
poraries. His example being the 
basest possible, his precepts being 
hidden in his own breast, caprice, 
jealousy and natural cruelty seemed 
the only reasons for his deeds. 

The Senate, “surrounded by sol- 
diers, sits speechless and trembling,” 
ready to acquiesce in the destruction 
of brave men and the exile of noble 
women. The city is filled with “in- 
formers,” till no man dare speak his 
mind, even to those most dear to him. 
The poor man is no more secure than 
the rich. Even the humble fisher- 
man, catching a turbot of monstrous 
size, dare not offer it for sale. Are 
not the shores crowded with spies, 
whose pursuit neither a naked fisher- 
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man, nor even the seaweed on the 
rocks, can escape? These men will 
say at once: “That fish is a stray one 
fattened in Czsar’s fish ponds and 
just escaped; it should go back to its 
former owner!” Therefore the mas- 
ter of the boat and net must make a 
virtue of necessity and present his 
booty to the sovereign pontiff, lest it 
go for nothing. Though it is the sea- 
son of the year “when sickly autumn 
yields to the frosts, when sick men 
hope to have their chills and fever 
reduced to every fourth day, and 
when whistling winter blasts would 
preserve his catch,” still the poor fel- 
low hurries as if the south wind, fatal 
to fresh fish, were blowing, that he 
may distance the informers and have 
the merit of a free gift to the em- 
peror. 

Vice and terror have broken all 
family and social bonds. Few men 
believe in the gods, and those who do 
think that, “though the anger of the 
gods is great, it is surely very slow,” 
and their vengeance can be kept off 
by proper sacrifices. Accordingly 
the gold is scraped from the thigh of 
Hercules and even from the, face of 
Neptune, and the family images, dis- 
guised by broken noses, are sold to 
provide luxuries for dinner or money 
to stake on the races. “Money, 
though unenshrined,” is the god who 
rules all men. “What does the 
man who has been proved guilty of 
plundering a province care for the 
shame, if by some legal jugglery he 
can keep the spoils—or the guar- 
dian, whose ward is wandering in 
the street, if he has secured her for- 
tune?” 

As you stand at a street corner the 
forger passes in his uncurtained litter 
borne on the shoulders of six stalwart 
slaves. “He has made himself proud 
and happy by a little writing and a 
moistened seal.” Then comes the 
powerful matron, who has mingled 
toad’s poison with the mild Calernian 
wine, to quench her husband’s thirst, 
and “better than Locusta shows her 
simple neighbors that husbands livid 


with poison may be buried in spite of 
public scandal.” Next, “he who gave 
aconite to his three uncles” (Tigel- 
linus) “looks down upon us from his 
suspended cushions. When he passes 
put your finger on your lips, for there 
will be a spy to hear you if you say 
‘That’s the man,’ and then you, with a 
hook in the throat, will draw a furrow 
in the sand.” 

If Numa, or he who saved Minerva 
from her flaming temple, should ap- 
pear again, the first questions would 
be as to his income, the amount of his 
land and slaves, and the dishes served 
on his table. To be rich and child- 
less is the highest good. If a man 
with three children is in danger, 
“who can be expected to sacrifice 
even a hen sick unto death for such 
an unprofitable friend? The expense 
is too great. Not even a quail is 
slaughtered for one who is a father.” 
If rich and childless, Gallita or Pac- 
cius begin to feel a little feverish, very 
properly every temple porch is lined 
with votive tablets, and there are men 
who will promise hecatombs of oxen,” 
not that their health, but their wills, 
may be affected by this instance of 
devotion. If the house of one of 
these powerful men is burned, before 
the flames have ceased he is over- 
whelmed with presents, until all he 
has lost is replaced by things more 
valuable; but the poor man may es- 
cape from his third story stark naked, 
and no one will give him as much as 
a covering. Last of all, “poverty, bit- 
ter though it be, has no sharper pang 
than this, that it makes men ridicu- 
lous.” 

The swarm of needy Greeks infest- 
ing the city interrupts the relation of 
patron and client. What if the poor 
man “be zealous enough to hasten in 
his toga at break of day!” Is not the 
house already filled with these wily 
foreigners, with smiles and tears at 
command, ready to play any part, 
“grammarian, rhetorician, geometer, 
painter, trainer, soothsayer, rope- 
dancer, physician, wizard?” Accord- 
ing to Gifford’s version: 
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“All trades his own your hungry Greek- 
ling counts, 

And bid him mount the sky,—the sky he 
mounts.” 


Now and then some remnant of re- 
spect for ancient custom forces the 
patron to make a return for his 
client’s homage. Then he _ gives 
grudgingly as little as possible, send- 
ing the client from his door with a 
meagre pittance to buy fire and rem- 
nants of food at a cook-shop. This 
duty done, the patron seats himself 
alone in selfish splendor, gorges him- 
self with peacock and other costly 
viands and goes too soon to the bath; 
“hence sudden death without a will, 
and a funeral procession exulted over 
by disgusted friends!” 

If the client is admitted to the 
house he is placed at a lower table, 
where he gnaws his mouldy crust, 
with perhaps a crab, or cabbage 
dressed with lamp-oil, for a relish, 
and washes it down with tepid water, 
while he is enraged by the sight of the 
master barely tasting and sending 
away mullet, lobster and asparagus, 
dainty salads, ice water and fine 
wines. Is it strange that, after such 
a Tantalus feast, the poor man hastens 
to give information which will land 
his patron on a desert island; or that 
he spies out what secrets he can, 
knowing that “he will be Verres’s 
dear friend who can accuse Verres at 
any time he pleases?” 

In spite of facilities for divorce, 
which allow a woman as many as 
eight legal husbands in one year, 
marriage is not regarded with much 
favor. The satirist—who, by the 
way, was an old bachelor, reported 
to have been jilted in his youth— 
says: “Are you going to marry, O 
Posthumus, when high and dizzy 
windows are open to you and the 
7Emilian bridge is near by?” Your 
wife may prove a gossip, hurrying all 
day from one public place to another 
to collect the news; she may be su- 
perstitious, and squander your money 
on soothsayers and astrologers, and 
her time in poring over the entrails of 


chickens and puppies; or if she is 
strong minded, as soon as she has 
taken her place at table she will begin 
a dissertation on the poets, praising 
Virgil and excusing the suicide of 
Dido. “Let not the matron who 
shares your bed possess eloquence, 
nor let her be able to drag out short 
arguments with rolling speech, nor 
know all histories; but let there be 
some things in books which she does 
not know. I hate her who ponders 
and recollects Palzmon’s treatise, 
who regards every rule and principle 
of grammar, who is a female anti- 
quary and quotes unknown verses to 
me, and blames the speech of her old- 
fashioned friend, which no man would 
notice. A husband should be allowed 
to commit a solecism.” If a blue- 
stocking is bad, a rich woman is also 
unbearable. “There is nothing a 
woman will not allow herself, nothing 
she thinks base, when she has placed 
emeralds about her neck and hung 
great pendants in her lengthened 
ears.” Nor is her personal appear- 
ance, after the greatest efforts at 
adornment, more admirable than her 
temper; for her curls are piled high, 
so that she appears “an Andromache 
in front and a dwarf behind,” and her 
face is besmeared with cosmetics 
until she is disgusting to see. 

The vicious license of men and 
women in these last years of Domi- 
tian’s reign was unfortunately not 
unparalleled in the years preceding 
and following; but in these years, in- 
stead of a disgrace, it was a sure 
means of safety and _ preferment; 
while ability and a noble name must 
be hidden in seclusion or disguised 
by frivolous pursuits. Surely during 
this period, Tacitus, Pliny and their 
friends represent the remnant with 
which Matthew Arnold credits every 
age. Scattered and broken, they pre- 
served in their hearts the traditions of 
better times; although these too 
would have been lost, “had it been as 
easy to forget as to be silent.” Pliny 
spent this time in the country, near 
Rome, and if Domitian had lived a 
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little longer would have been in great 
danger, for charges against him were 
found among the prince’s papers. 

Tacitus apparently remained in 
Rome, for he speaks of himself as 
participating in the degradation of 
the Senate. “Our hands led Hel- 
vidius to prison; the sight of Mauri- 
cus and Rusticus and the innocent 
blood of Senecio filled us with hor- 
ror.” But the opportunity of the 
Senate came when the blow of 
Stephanus had been struck. Nerva, 
one of the oldest and most amiable 
members of this body, was quickly 
proclaimed emperor. After a few 
struggles he appeased the pretorians, 
always jealous of the Senate, by 
choosing the soldier Trajan for his 
heir, and died opportunely, leaving all 
power in his hands. Trajan proved 
equal to the task of suiting both Sen- 
ate and soldiery, without yielding un- 
duly to either, and under his guidance 
the empire entered its Indian summer 
of power and glory. 

Pliny, with his easy, sanguine tem- 
per, soon felt entire confidence in the 
new régime and a strong personal 
affection for the emperor. But Taci- 
tus had been too much tried, and his 
nature was too inflexible to yield his 
cherished ideals to an enthusiasm for 
one man, however capable. He him- 
self says with sadness: “Although 
from the very beginning of this happy 
age, Nerva Cesar has blended things 
formerly incompatible, the rule of the 
prince and the liberty of the subject, 
and Nerva Trajan daily increases the 
prosperity of the times; though now 
public security has not only our 
hopes and good wishes, but the 
strongest pledge of their fulfilment; 
yet from the nature of human weak- 
ness remedies work more slowly than 
disease, and our bodies are as quickly 
destroyed as they are slow in their 
growth; thus one can more easily 
crush our talents and studies than 
raise them again.” We see the atti- 
tude of Tacitus toward the empire re- 
peated in that of Lafayette toward 
Napoleon’s government. Though the 


Roman state under Trajan’s rule was 
much nearer the ideal state of Taci- 
tus than Napoleon’s empire was to 
any form of government of which 
Lafayette had dreamed, they both felt 
that the opposition of the Fates and 
the heedlessness of the people pre- 
vented any realization of their visions, 
and that all that was left to them was 
a retired life, leaving the people to be 
governed as their ever-changing tem- 
per decreed. 

After a few more public appear- 
ances, Tacitus devoted himself en- 
tirely to his literary pursuits, which 
had more and more taken possession 
of his mind. He was consul in the 
second year of Trajan’s reign, and 
delivered the funeral oration of Vir- 
ginius Rufus, that remarkable man, 
who, after escaping many perils, 
“lived to read poems and _ histories 
written about himself, to enjoy his 
fame with posterity,’ and whose 
crowning good fortune it was to have 
“so eloquent a speaker for his eulo- 
gist.” ‘He was chosen with Pliny to 
impeach Marius Priscus for his abuse 
of power in Africa. They were 
thanked publicly by the Senate for 
their able conduct of the case, and 
their eloquence gained a_ victory 
against heavy odds of bribery; but 
Marius, though condemned to exile, 
saved enough of his booty to make 
this exile luxurious. 

We could say here of Tacitus, as of 
the hero of an old fairy tale: “And he 
lived happily forever afterward.” His 
time of trial was ended, and he had 
before him years of prosperous ease, 
in which to accomplish the literary 
work upon which his heart was set. 
He was the acknowledged leader of 
the charming group of men to whom 
Pliny introduces us in his correspond- 
ence and whose society is as refresht 
ing after that depicted by Juvenal as 
the air of the Tuscan villa after the 
Suburra steaming with cook-shops. 
Pliny’s ingenious letters reveal to us 
the friends whom he addresses as well 
as himself. We find them cultivated, 
wealthy men, modelling their conduct 
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on that of the Roman fathers, whose 
somewhat severe virtues they adorn 
with a human charity and kindliness 
exemplary to us even after our 
eighteen centuries of Christian train- 
ing. We can share their daily life and 
aims with very little exertion of the 
imagination, and spend, for instance, a 
day in the country, with Pliny, with- 
out any shock to our moral or esthetic 
sense. 

We leave our room, in the morn- 
ing, about eight or nine o’clock, and 
join our host, who has spent the early 
morning hours in his cool, shady 
chamber, meditating a work he has in 
hand, and now and again calling his 
secretary to take down in shorthand 
a happy phrase or argument. He 
finds these quiet hours, when the 
mind is refreshed by the night’s rest, 
the most suggestive for literary work. 
We spend the morning with our host, 


rambling about the estate, tasting the 
grapes, peering into the wine vats, 
and settling the disputes of the vil- 


lagers. If any of us wish more vio- 
lent exercise to make the baths 
acceptable, there are horses to ride 
and a tennis court. After the baths 
and an informal luncheon, we amuse 
ourselves as seems most agreeable to 
us, walking, driving, reading, sleep- 
ing or writing letters. Our host has 
business letters to write about the 
new public school, library or hospital 
which he is establishing at Como. 
Nor does he forget the spiritual wel- 
fare of his tenants; for he is planning 
to rebuild a temple of Ceres on his 
estates. He thinks he will act “be- 
nevolentiy as well as piously” if he 
builds a temple for the use of the god- 
dess and porches for the use of the 
people, who assemble in great num- 
bers on the ides of September and 
attend to much business besides their 
devotions. He asks Mustius to buy 
for him marble for the walls and 
floor, four marble columns—what- 
ever he thinks suitable—and a new 
statue of the goddess; for the old one, 
made of wood, is disfigured by age. 
The tone of all these letters is as mod- 


ern as if they were dictated to a girl at 
a typewriter instead of to a white 
robed Greek slave with his waxen 
tablets. 

We meet the graceful, delicate Cal- 
purnia at dinner, who enters into all 
her husband’s labors with admiring 
sympathy. She can also accompany 
his sonnets on the lyre, “with a nice 
taste, though untaught except by 
love, the best master.” The dinner 
is fresh and dainty, but without ex- 
travagant parade, and afterward we 
have music or acting; then, when we 
are quite refreshed, we stroll through 
the trim alleys of box and ilex, in the 
sweet-scented evening air, talking 
with our host and visitors, congenial 
friends, from the neighboring estates ; 
and then to bed, to wake early the 
next morning to the enjoyment of 
another healthy, well ordered day. 

Slavery might pain us in some fam- 
ilies, but Pliny could never bring 
himself to take the mercenary view of 
his slaves, although his humanity 
might make him ridiculous to his 
harder neighbors. His slaves were 
well taken care of when sick; many of 
them were freed; and those who died 
in bondage were allowed to bequeath 
their treasures to other members of 
the household. 

This home which we have visited 
was not unique. Pliny tells us of 
friends as happily situated as himself; 
of husbands and wives living together 
in harmony for thirty or forty years, 
till separated by death. 

Tacitus was the acknowledged 
leader in this group of friends, ap- 
pealed to as an authority on all lit- 
erary matters. Of course his life in 
the city differed in many particulars 
from Pliny’s country life; but the tone 
of the households was the same; the 
slaves happy, and the table modest 
but bountiful, so that all fared alike. 
Tacitus was more often “burdened by 
the toga,” and gave the hours which 
Pliny spent among his wine presses 
and peasants to his receptions, where 
all men interested in literature were 
eager to appear; but their hours of 
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privacy were employed in the same 
manner, with reading, writing and 
study. The world was less varied 
then than now, and men who felt the 
same obligations of station and for- 
tune naturally lived similar lives; 
therefore if we say, after reading 
Pliny’s letters, “This was the manner 
of life of Tacitus and his friends,” I 
do not think our sense of perspective 
is so faulty as that of the schoolboy 
who, when reproved for mingling the 
adventures of A®neas and Julhus 
Ceesar, said, “I thought all the Classics 
lived at the same time!” 

Johnson and Boswell mean to so 
many minds only the dogmatic tea- 
drinker and his toady, that perhaps it 
is at the risk of lowering Tacitus and 
Pliny that we compare their friend- 
ship to that of the other pair of 
friends. Nevertheless, Pliny’s letters 


give an idea of a similar relation to 
one who likes to dwell on the “great 


909 


lexicographer’s” brave struggle with 
poverty and disease and his final well 
earned position as leader among his 
contemporaries, and who feels that 
“Bozzy’s” friendship. was true and 
unselfish, though that of a lesser mind 
for a greater and sometimes too gar- 
rulous and artless in expression. As 
we have only Pliny’s side of the cor- 
respondence, we may do him injustice 
in thinking him the dependent mind; 
it may be only his courtesy which 
gives the impression that he is writing 
up to Tacitus. It is evident that he 
selects his literary projects in par- 
ticular for Tacitus’s approval and 
sympathy. ‘He asks him to select a 
teacher for the new school at Como 
from among the crowd of literary 
men attending his levees, and he de- 
scribes his plans in full; but he does 
not tell him of his building projects, 
nor of the charms and wonders of the 
country places which he visits. When 
he writes of a successful hunt, where 
he captured three boars, there is a 
tone of apology in the remark: “TI sat 
by the nets, but had my writing mate- 
rials with me;” “and you will find 
that Diana does not wander more 


than Minerva on these mountains.” 
The following letter shows clearly the 
pleasant relations of the friends: 


“I have read your book, and marked as 
carefully as possible what I think should 
be altered and what suppressed. For it is 
my custom to speak the truth, and yours 
to hear it willingly, nor are any men more 
patient of blame than those who particu- 
larly merit praise. Now I await my book 
with your notes. What a delightful inter- 
change of services! How it pleases me 
that posterity, if it has any care for us, will 
always relate with what harmony, frank- 
ness and confidence we lived! It will be as 
rare as remarkable that two men, almost 
equal in age and rank, of some note in lit- 
erature (for I am forced to speak sparingly 
of you because I speak of myself at the 
same time), should have helped each 
other’s studies. When I was still a youth 
and you were in the prime of your reputa- 
tion and glory, I followed you and desired 
to be considered next to you, though with 
a long interval between. Although the 
time boasted brilliant minds, you seemed 
to me—from some similarity of character, 
perhaps—especially easy and worthy of 
imitation. I am therefore the more pleased 
that, if there is any talk of literature, we 
are spoken of in the same breath. There 
are men who are placed above both of us; 
but what do I care how we are ranked, if 
only you and I are associated! In my 
mind that place is first which is next to 
you. You must have noticed that even in 
men’s last wills we receive exactly the same 
legacies, unless the will is made by an inti- 
mate friend of one of us. All these things 
show that we love each other ardently, 
since our studies, habits, reputations and 
finally the judgments of men in their last 
moments hold us together with such 
bonds. Farewell!” 


Pliny never doubts for a moment 
the value of Tacitus’s record. He 
writes to him of his uncle: “Although 
he’—Pliny the Elder—‘‘was the au- 
thor of many and lasting works, yet 
the immortality of your writings will 
add much to the perpetuation of his 
name.” Then follows the well-known 
account of the eruption of Vesuvius, 
which overwhelmed Pompeii and 
Herculaneum. Perhaps encouraged 
by the reception of this account, or 
led by the artless desire for fame 
which has always characterized the 
Latin race, he writes: “I predict—nor 
shall my prediction fail—that your 
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histories will be immortal. I say 
candidly, then, so much the more do 
I desire to be included in them. For 
if we usually take care to have our 
face portrayed by the best artist, 
ought we not to choose a writer and 
eulogist like. you to set forth our 
works?” Then follows an account 
of his brave support of his colleague 
in the Bzebius Massa affair, and the 
congratulations of Nerva on_ his 
speech. We get an amusing glimpse, 
in the last sentences of this letter, of 
the struggle of his desire for fame 
with his real respect for history. 
“You will make these things, such as 
they are, greater, more famous and 
more widely known; not that I ask 
you to go beyond the facts of the 
case,—for history ought not to over- 
step the bounds of truth, and truth is 
sufficient for creditable deeds.” It 
would be interesting to see whether 
or not Tacitus adopted this modern 
method of book making and gave his 
friend the little puff which was not 
asked, but the book in which it may 
have been is lost,—and instead of 
Tacitus preserving Pliny for us, Pliny 
has preserved all that we know per- 
sonally of Tacitus. 

In his stately Roman home, sur- 
rounded by his friends and books, we 
have our last sight of “the first of his- 
torians to apply the science of philos- 
ophy to the study of facts.” It is 
pleasant to think that the “good 
times” must have outlasted him, 
though we do not know the date of 
his death. 

Many men with mature minds and 
a vast accumulation of facts have de- 
voted themselves to work in their 
libraries, and they and their friends 
have expected that the forthcoming 
book would be immortal; but such 
expectations have usually been unful- 
filled. Works compiled with infinite 
labor moulder in back rows and dusty 
corners, and when their author sur- 
vives it is by his correspondence or 
some chance book; but not even the 
faithful Pliny could desire for his 
friend’s histories greater success or 





longer existence than they have ob- 
tained. It is owing to them that we 
can share the life of the Roman world 
during a period of nearly eighty 
years. 

Fascinated we follow in the Annals 
the psychological drama of the life of 
Tiberius, which Macaulay calls a 
miracle of art, worthy to rank with 
‘“Hamlet.”’ We are introduced to a 
man of middle age, reaching power 
after a youth marked by the strongest 
contrasts: first an exile, then the em- 
peror’s son-in-law, again exiled, and 
then called to share the emperor’s 
power and succeed him on the throne. 
We see this experienced man, with 
his cautious habits and conservative 
temperament, changed by the ser- 
vility of the Senate, the arrogance of 
his mother and the treachery of his 
friend, 7Elius Sejanus, from a toler- 
able ruler living in moderate state 
and taking a suitable part in affairs, 
to a tyrant diseased in body and mind, 
living a self-exile at Capri, where he 
was a slave to superstitious terrors 
and base pleasures. When a man of 
fifty-five, Tiberius would sit modestly 
at one side of the prztor’s tribunal, 
where, owing to his presence, “many 
things were adjudged in spite of cor- 
rupt influence and the solicitations of 
powerful men.” Twenty years later his 
favor and entreaties could not prevent 
Cocceius Nerva, a life-long friend, 
from preferring suicide by starvation 
to life under such a ruler. Tacitus is 
inclined to think that the early life 
was one of great dissimulation; and 
perhaps such a power of deception is 
no more astonishing than the power 
of evil which could so change a man 
in a few years. 

The sad story of the brave and up- 
right Germanicus is well contrasted 
with this dark, incomprehensibe one; 
and his consort, Agrippina, is the one 
fine character among the _ royal 
women, though she was “too im- 
petuous, if love for her husband had 
not restrained her otherwise ungov- 
ernable spirit.” Her daughter, the 
younger Agrippina, is even more 
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clearly depicted; but she, although 
having the same indomitable will and 
great ambition as her mother, was re- 
strained by no sense of decency or 
affection. 

From the mutilation of the manu- 
script we see only a small part of the 
career of the half-witted Claudius, 
the puppet of his wives and freedmen, 
and only the closing scenes of the life 
of the wretched Messalina, ending with 
her merited murder in the arms of the 
poor old mother whom she had de- 
spised in her prosperous days. We 
have all but two years of the life of 
Nero. He is simply the passionate, 
spoiled child, who first destroys the 
mother and tutors who have indulged 
him, and then, maddened by license 
and remorse, murders  indiscrim- 
inately all who come in his way. He 
therefore cannot interest us _ like 
Tiberius by the constant changes of 
an enigmatical mind. Besides these 
occupants of the throne, we have the 
mass of consuls, senators, nobles and 
freedmen revolving around them, 
some honest and wise, others false 
and frivolous, but nearly all servile. 

Behind all these is the intangible 
Roman people, with its epigrams, 
which could make even Tiberius 
writhe, its superstitious regard for a 
comet, a thunderbolt, or the birth of 
a two-headed calf, and its constant de- 
sire for amusement and excitement. 
No public event takes place without 
our hearing criticism, censure or ap- 
plause from the crowd, “exposed to 
few dangers from the meanness of 
their fortune.” They laugh at being 
warned not to disturb the funeral of 
Augustus as they did that of the 
“divine Julius,” and ridicule the 
parade of soldiers, “as if, forsooth, in 


order to ensure a quiet burial to an 
old prince, dying after a long reign 
and leaving an abundance of heirs, 
there must be a guard of soldiers!” 
Then, as the procession passes, they 
discuss his character and his domes- 
tic affairs. When Nero pronounces 
the panegyric of Claudius, the popu- 
lace “do not refrain from laughter at 
the mention of his foresight and wis- 
dom, though the speech composed by 
Seneca showed much _ eloquence.” 
Old men also remark that Nero was 
the first ruler “who needed another’s 
eloquence.” The Romans’ affection 
for Germanicus and his unlucky fam- 
ily never failed; but by their ill-timed 
demonstrations they hastened the de- 
struction which they feared, and they 
were forced often to lament: “Breves 
et infaustos populi Romani amores!”’ 

Chateaubriand justly calls our at- 
tention to the coincidence of the birth 
of Tacitus and the first year of Nero’s 
reign: “Il parut derriére les tyrans 
pour les punir comme le remords a la 
suite du crime.” It is part of the 
eternal justice of things that the his- 
tories of Tiberius, Claudius and 
Nero, “during their lifetime falsified 
through fear” or “adulation,” should 
have been related after they were 
dead by a writer without “anger or 
partiality.” The one soft spot in their 
otherwise hardened natures was the 
desire for the good opinion of pos- 
terity; and here Tacitus has pierced 
them with unerring aim. As _ their 
shades have passed through the Tar- 
tarean gates, driven by the lash of the 
serpent crowned Tisiphone, so their 
dearly loved “Fame,” stripped of all 
embellishments, is pursued through 
the ages by Tacitus with his pitiless 
pen. 
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LIFE’S GIFTS. 
By J. A. Coll. 


HAT bring you, love, to my lonely heart 
y \/ In the mating days of spring? 
A lover true, and a little part 

Of the joy in everything ; 

The budding grace of an early May, 

The thought of bees on a flowery way, 
Whose honeyed moments to you I bring, 

And offer them at your feet to-day— 
And with the honey, the sting. 


What bring you, love, to my weary sight 
In the mellow month of June? 
An eye to look from the sombre night 
Back to the glory of noon; 
A vision of suns that never set 
On roses June shall never forget. 
Roses I bring; and withered and torn 
In winter winds, you shall know them yet— 
For with them I leave the thorn. 


What bring you, love, to my listening ear 
When the autumn birds are gone? 
A beloved footstep coming near, 
And songs of the harvest done; 
The songs of a love as ripe and true 
As pippins red in the autumn dew; 
Songs of a reaper who worked alone 
That he might bring a harvest to you— 
And with it the brambles sown. 


What bring you, love, to my lonely life 
When the autumn zones are crossed? 
A sunny hearth and a cheerful wife. 
And what if the world is lost 
In a sea of whiteness overspread? 
And what if the autumn grass is dead? 
I bring the summer you treasure most: 
The love of June when June has fled— 
And with it I bring the frost. 








WINCHESTER IN THE EARLY PART OF THE CENTURY. 


ENGLISH HISTORY IN WINCHESTER CATHEDRAL. 
By Marshall S. Snow. 


bury to a study of Winchester is 

an easy and a natural transition. 
Canterbury was the place where the 
re-christianizing of England began, if 
indeed England can be said to have 
been really Christian under Roman 
rule. It became, therefore, and has 
remained to our day, naturally and 
properly the head of the English 
Church. But scarcely had the mon- 
astery of St. Augustine been founded 
and the beginning made of the great 
church which was to be so closely 
connected with the future of Eng- 
land, when upon a site once occupied 
by a Christian church as early as the 
second century, where a second build- 
ing had stood during the reign of 
Constantine the Great, arose the walls 
of a third—a church called ‘The 
Sanctuary of the House of Cerdic.” 
This church became the general seat 
of the Saxon coronations, as West- 
minster in later times was of the Nor- 
man kings and their successors. 

For more than twelve hundred 
years, therefore, the site of Winchester 
Cathedral has been devoted to Chris- 
tian worship. Within its walls and un- 
der its pavement are the tombs and the 


° | ‘O turn from a study of Canter- 


bones of Saxon, Danish and Norman 
kings, princes, prelates. Here in un- 
marked graves or in splendid chantries 
rest Angevin, Anglo-Norman, Lan- 
castrian and Tudor prelates, princes 
and statesmen, and persons no less 
notable, men whose deeds are insep- 
arable from their country’s annals and 
whose memories are imperishable so 
long as history remains. Here then, 
as at Canterbury, suggestions come 
to the student of history worth many 
printed pages, bygone days become as 
yesterday, and the personages of 
whom we heard and read when we 
were children live and move and have 
a real being. 

It is interesting to see, as we read 
the details of early English history, of 
how much importance the old town 
and the old cathedral of Winchester 
were. Under the Roman rule of 
Britain, Winchester had little history, 
properly so called. The spade and the 
pick give us, to be sure, a few coins 
of the third and fourth centuries ; and 
here and there have been found vases 
and utensils and pieces of tessellated 
pavements. Six Roman roads, also, 
which radiate from the city gates, 
show that Venta Belgarum, as the 
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Romans called the town, was an im- 
portant centre of the imperial power. 
The settlement, like other Roman 
camps, was in plan an oblong, rec- 
tangular camp, with the base to the 
east. There were four gates named 
from the cardinal points of the com- 
pass. Eastgate and Westgate were 
joined by a broad thoroughfare, still 
the High Street of the city. At right 
angles with this road ran a road from 
Northgate to Southgate, to the east of 
which the greater part of the town 
lay. Of the four divisions of the city, 
those to the south of the High Street 
were the most important. The tri- 
bunals of law were in the upper part, on 
the hill; and in the lower, in the val- 
ley, were the temples of the gods, the 
chief dwellings and the _ military 
headquarters. So when the West- 
Saxon kings built their castle and 
palace above and the church below, 
they only followed the example set by 
their Roman predecessors. From the 
four gates of the city radiated six 
straight roads, leading to London, to 
the interior, and to the sea. What the 
history of this camp city of Venta 
Belgarum was during those genera- 
tions of Roman dominion no one has 


recorded. Of the early years of 
Saxon rule we know little more. We 
have but a faint outline of historic fact 
during the shadowy reigns of the suc- 
cessors of Cerdic and Cymric, the re- 
puted founders of the West-Saxon 
greatness. They fight with Briton or 
Jute, and thus slowly win supremacy ; 
and not until the middle of the 
seventh century does light come to 
Wessex, when the missionary Birinus 
connects the rude Germanic tribes 
with the civilized life of christendom. 


KING CANUTE, 
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“With the first breath of Christ’s 
religion,” writes Dean Kitchen, “his- 
tory begins to speak in low mysteri- 
ous tones.” Although there had 
probably been a Christian church at 
Venta in Roman days, West-Saxon 


paganism alone remained when, in © 


634, Pope Honorius sent Birinus to 
evangelize southern and western Eng- 
land. Soon the king and his family 
were baptized. In the valley arose a 
church, the parent of the present 
cathedral, and by its side 
nestled a Benedictine mon- 
astery. Although _ this 
church, standing without 
doubt upon the site of the 
earlier Roman structure, 
disappeared centuries ago, 
we are fully justified in 
thinking that the cathedral 
of to-day stands on the 
very spot originally hal- 


THE DEANERY. 


lowed by St. Birinus to the wor- 
ship of God and in honor of 
Sts. Peter and Paul. From this 
time forward Winchester has a his- 
tory of its own, and one interwoven 
with the history of England. It be- 
comes, and for centuries remains, the 
English capital, the Royal City. Eg- 
bert, whose accession in 827 to the 
overlordship or kingship of the now 
united Heptarchy marks an epoch in 
English history, here proclaimed to 
his subjects his new authority. Here 


he died in 836, and his bones are said 
to lie even now in one of the beautiful 
chests on the choir screen of the cathe- 
dral. Then come the reign of Ethel- 
wulf and the life and influence of the 
kindly and sagacious St. Swithin, the 
saint of Winchester. 

Under the fostering care of Alfred 
the Great, Winchester became the 
home of all the learning and the arts 
of that day. Here the king guided 
and took part in those efforts which 


CLOSE GATE AND 
PORTER’S LODGE. 


began the devel- 
opment of the 
English mind and 
language. In his 
translations and in 
his great work, the 
Chronicle, may be 
seen undoubted 
marks of his 
power and orig- 
inality. Win- 
chester may well 
be proud that within her confines 
Alfred made this first great his- 
tory-book of the English people. 
At the castle the earlier part of 
the work was compiled and copied; 
it was nothing more than a sim- 
ple record of facts down to the 
time of contemporary history. Copies 
of this earliest part went to different 
places, one to the scriptorium at 
Peterborough, another to the monks 
of Christ Church in Canterbury, and 
others elsewhere,—the original manu- 
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script being kept at Winchester, in 
Wolvesley Castle, fastened to the desk 
by a chain, that all who could read 
might study it-as it grew from year 


to year. In the library of Corpus 
Christi College, Cambridge, may still 
be seen this very manuscript. Alfred 
himself wrote up this copy of the 
chronicle for about twenty years, his 
work coming down to the year 8o1. 
“In it,” writes one, “we have the first 
vernacular history of a Teutonic peo- 
ple; there is nothing like it in Ger- 
many nor in Scandinavia, nor among 
the Low Dutch. As we read it we 
stand at the fountain-head of a liter- 
ature, which in breadth, extent and 
splendor of masterpieces is sur- 
passed by none. The Peterbor- 
ough copy, which was carried on 
until 1154 and then dies out in the 
middle of a sentence, was the little 
runnel through which our mother 
tongue was safely conveyed through 
the wilderness of Norman oppres- 
sion.” 


From Winchester also 
Alfred set in motion 
many of his plans for the 
benefit of his people. 
Here he issued the new 
code of Wessex law, 
made some fresh distri- 
bution of land, and col- 
lected facts from every 
quarter, which he em- 
bodied in the earliest 
Doomsday Book. Upon 
the coast, at the harbor 
of Portsmouth, he built 
ships of a new type to 
meet the Dane, and with 
them fought the famous 
sea fight in the Solent. 
To his capital he brought 
the captive crews, and 
judged and hanged them 
there. 
Alfred, whose life 
struggle ended in 901, 
was buried in the Old 
Minster ; but unfortunate- 
ly “the fear of his great- 
ness was too strong,” 
and the canons of the church, 
scared and declaring that his ghost 
walked and gave them no peace, 
begged his son Edward to trans- 
fer his body to the New Minster, 
hard by. When, in 1111, that 
monastery was removed to Hyde, just 
outside the city walls, the bones were 
also removed and buried in the new 
Abbey church. Finally, in the 
eighteenth century, when the ruins of 
Hyde Abbey were pulled down, the 
remains of the noblest of English 
kings disappeared forever. 

Two. generations after the death of 
the great Alfred, during the reign of 
his grandson Edgar, there arose a 
powerful reforming bishop, Ethelwold 
by name. By him a new cathedral 
was begun, of wonderful fashion, in 
wrought stone. By the side of the 
masons labored the monks. So many 
the chapels, the chronicler tells us, so 
numerous the columns, that a man 
might easily be lost in the cathedral; 
and above all rose a mighty tower 
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shining with burnished gold, crowned 
with a weathercock, which filled the 
traveller coming down the hill into 


the city with amazement. “Up there 
it stands aloft,” says Wulfstan, “over 
the heads of the men of Winchester, 


and up in midair seems nobly to rule 
the western world.” And then there 
was the wonderful organ, or pair of 
organs, with twelve bellows below and 
fourteen above, with seventy strong 
men as blowers, working with much 
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toil and noise of shouting as they 
cheered one another and filled the 
wind chest. At two keyboards sat 
two performers, “in unity of spirit, 
ruling each his own alphabet,” for on 


every key was cut, or perhaps painted, 
a letter indicating the note; and when 
the players hammered the keys with 
clinched fists there came forth seven 


jubilant notes. ‘Like thunder,” says 
the poet, “their iron voice assaults the 
ears and drives out 
every other sound ; 
nay, so swells the 
sound that as you 
hear you must 
clap your hands to 
your ears, unable 
as you draw near 
to abide the brazen 
bellowing. All 
through the city 
the melody can be 
heard (for there 
was no glass in 
any window); and 
the fame and the 
echo of it spread 
through ll the 
land.” It must 
have been, = in- 


deed, a strange noise compared with 
the modern organ. 

A patron saint was needed; but for 
this the church had but to translate 
the remains of Bishop Swithin, which 
lay near by in the churchyard; and in 
971 the cathedral was consecrated and 
the sacred relics were reburied in a 
splendid shrine behind the altar. The 
story runs that the removal of the 
body of the saint was delayed forty 
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days by continual rain; hence the 
rhyme: 


“St. Swithin’s day, if thou dost rain, 
For forty days it will remain; 

St. Swithin’s day, if thou be faire, 
For forty days ’twill rain nae maire.” 


Wulfstan, who may be trusted as a 
chronicler of this event, says nothing 
of this great downpour, which indeed 
could scarcely have hindered the re- 
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under whom this important work was 
carried through, did much for Win- 
chester. Its commercial interests 
were greatly increased, until London 
was the only city in England that 
could pretend to be its rival. For 
centuries the well-known law, “Let 
one weight and one measure be used 
in all England after the standard of 
London and Winchester,” formed the 
basis of all trade, while it seems to set 


CHOIR AMBULATORY. 


moval from a grave only a few yards 
from the church door. This great occa- 
sion was celebrated by a banquet in 
brave English fashion. “Many the 
dishes and the winecups; all faces shine 
withjoy. Thereisa dish for every one; 
and when all are satisfied, the tables 
still groan with viands. The flitting 
butlers run from hall to cellar, and 
urge the guests to drink, placing be- 
fore them huge bowls brimful with 
wines and liquors countless.” 

The vigorous reign of King Edgar, 


the two capitals on a footing of com- 
plete commercial equality. 


When in 1016 the Witan chose 
Canute, the Dane, to be king over all 
England, Winchester became the 
centre of what may be called an im- 
perial dominion, stretching from Eng- 
land to Scandinavia. Canute and his 
wife Emma made many rich presents 
to the cathedral. Among others was 
the royal crown, which after the fa- 
mous scene on the seashore Canute 
vowed never to wear again, and which 
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he placed over the cross above the 
high altar, where it remained until 
with many another thing of glory it 
disappeared in the sixteenth century. 

In Winchester cathedral occurred 
the coronation of Edward the Con- 
fessor, the last of the Saxon line, and 
the last to use the city as the royal 
capital. After the Norman Conquest 
kings were always crowned at West- 
minster; but we read of several sec- 
ond coronations at Winchester, and 
all the kings of the Norman line and 
all the earlier Plantaganets looked 
upon the city with great affection and 
spent much time there. William I 
began a new royal castle. New 
Forest was depopulated in conse- 
quence of a command issued by him 
from his palace in Winchester. 
Thence came the Doomsday Book, 
sometimes called The Roll of Win- 
chester, in 1083. Here for several 
generations afterwards were the royal 
treasury and the royal mint and the 
repository of public records. 

The early Norman period in Eng- 
land was a great epoch in church 
building. “The new lords of the land,” 
strong and resolute, “seem to have 
considered the cathedral, abbey and 
parish churches, built in the native 
English style, to be deficient in size 
and dignity. Many older buildings, 


therefore, were swept away, and new 
ones arose to express more clearly in 
stone the dominant ideas of the new 
masters.” So, in the reign of the Con- 
queror, Bishop Walkelin, a kinsman 
of the king, began to rebuild this old 
church at Winchester, tearing away 
the cruder Saxon work and replacing 
it with the heavier and stronger Nor- 
man. Of the immense building 
which he finished in the wonderfully 
short space of fourteen years, only the 
transepts now remain unchanged. We 
are told by the chroniclers that Wil- 
liam granted the bishop as many trees 
in Hempage wood as he could fell in 
three days, with which to roof the 
nave. The bishop got together “car- 
penters innumerable,” and took off 
all the oak trees of the wood, leaving 
nothing standing there save the tra- 
ditional “Gospel Oak,” under which 
St. Augustine is said to have 
preached. The bare stem of this an- 
cient oak still stands; and by it 
yearly, when bounds were beaten, the 
parish priest used to read, until quite 
lately, the Gospel for the day. The 
trees are still to be seen in the roof of 
the nave above Wkyeham’s stone 
groining, and they are as sound as 
when they were first put in place 
more than eight hundred years ago, in 


1086. 
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WINCHESTER 


The city of Winchester was far 
more busy and populous then than 
now. Round about the whole were 
the old walls of the Romans, still 
strong and high. The civil war be- 
tween Stephen and Matilda in the 
middle of the twelfth century brought 
much trouble and commotion to Win- 
chester. It was occupied by each 
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contending faction in turn. On one 
occasion, tradition says, Matilda was 
forced to feigning death and _ be- 
ing carried out on a litter for burial, 
in order to escape a besieging army. 
As a royal residence the town now 
lost much of its importance, although 
the royal treasury was still kept there. 
Richard Lion-Heart found valuables 
there on his accession worth nine 
hundred thousand pounds. 


CATHEDRAL. 


From these brief notes we may 
learn how closely Winchester town, 
and of course Winchester cathedral, 
were always connected with the lead- 
ing events of early English history. 
Here, too, the student of architecture 
may find interesting and varied ex- 
amples of English work, from the 
Saxon piers in the crypt to the late 
Gothic of the 
chantries and the 
Lady-Chapel. He 
will find there a 
building — solid 
and __ substantial, 
simpleand grand. 

It may saiely 
be asserted that 
for dignity and 
massive grandeur 
the exterior of 
Winchester will 
hold its own 
among English 
cathedrals; and 
yet as we enter 
the cathedral 
close by the nar- 
row passage 
which leads from 
the old High 
Street, we are al- 
ways struck by 
the great plain- 
ness and simplic- 
ity of the whole 
building, and at 
first sight cannot 
help a feeling of 
disappointment, 
especially if we 
have just come 
from a study of 
Canterbury. We miss the decorated 
western towers and the south porch 
of Canterbury, with their wealth of 
ornamentation. We miss the glorious 
3ell-Harry tower. We do not at first 
appreciate the immensity of the build- 
ing, its great length, the height of the 
nave, nor the effect which the large 
transepts will produce as we study the 
building more carefully. 

The west front as we now see it 
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took the place some five hundred 
years ago of a Norman entrance with 
huge towers, which had been built in 
1079, when Norman work took the 
place of nearly all the old Saxon 
building. It is plain, not imposing. 
The old Norman front must have 
been much more impressive. In 
Norman days this front projected far- 
ther into the close by forty feet, mak- 
ing the entire length of the church 
nearly 600 feet. In the niche of the 
gable above the window is the statue 
of the famous Bishop Wykeham. Be- 
low is a stone balcony or gallery, from 
which the bishops gave their benedic- 
tions to the people on festival days. 
Entering the church by the west 
door, we see before us one of the most 
impressive cathedral naves in the 
world. Not only are the proportions 
magnificent, but there is an exceed- 
ing grace in the piers and vaulting. 
390 of the 555 feet which make the 
length of the entire building can here 
be seen not broken, as is often the 
case, by the organ, which here is 
placed under the north tower arch. 
Students of architecture will find here 
one of the most curious and interest- 
ing instances of transformation from 
one style of architecture to another 
that has been preserved to us; for, al- 
though at present a complete and per- 
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fect specimen of the thirteenth and 
fourteenth centuries, it is yet, in the 
heart and core of its structure, from 
the ground to the roof, the original 
Norman building, begun if not com- 
pleted by Bishop Walkelin in the 
eleventh century. In the early part of 
the fourteenth century the walls and 
windows of the west end had been 
removed by Bishop Edington, and all 
traces of the Norman effaced. In the 
latter half of the same century, the 
famous William of Wykeham began 
the transformation of the nave from 
Norman to Perpendicular. The 
word “transformation” is the only cor- 
rect term here; for the Norman core 
was left in the piers and walls, and in 
many places the Norman ashlaring 
also. The piers separating the nave 
from the aisle are twelve feet wide, 
and the central space is only thirty- 
two feet; “yet with all this,” writes 
Fergusson, “there is nothing heavy, 
but, on the contrary, it is perhaps the 
most beautiful nave of a church either 
in England or elsewhere.” Canter- 
bury was building at the same time 
that these changes were going on at 
Winchester, but there the old Norman 
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THE NAVE. 
nave was entirely pulled down; con- 
sequently the mouldings are lighter 
and the piers more slender than those 
of Winchester. 

William of Wykeham, who rebuilt 
nearly all the nave, is the prelate who 
of all the bishops of Winchester has 
most closely associated his name with 
the city and the cathedral. Born of 
humble parents, he had the good for- 
tune to attract the attention of the 
governor of Winchester Castle, who, 
after educating him at Oxford, pre- 
sented him to Edward III in 1346. 
He was especially skilled in architec- 
ture, and for twenty years was busy 
designing and directing the buildings 


and defences of 
the numerous 
royal castles. His 
work at Windsor 
was the __ real 
foundation of his 
fortunes. He 
seems to indicate 
this by an ambig- 
uous Latin  in- 
scription on one 
of the towers at 
Windsor, which 
translated runs, 
This made W yke- 
ham. Given vari- 
ous ecclesiastical 
preferments, he 
was finally made 
bishop of Win- 
chester and chan- 
cellor of Eng- 
land. He became 
involved in the 
troubles of the 
last years of the 


Ed- 


reign of 
ward III, but was 
brought again in- 


to favor before 

the death of the 

king. The last 

years of his life 

were devoted to 

founding secure- 

ly, by means 

of his vast riches, 

New College in Oxford and a school 

in Winchester, which remains as one 

of the most efficient of the so-called 

public schools of England. Wyke- 

ham lies buried in a beautiful chantry 
at the right as we walk up the nave. 

The choir is reached by a flight of 

eleven steps. Here we are surrounded 

with historic names and memorials. 

High aloft, supported upon the stone 

screens which separate the east end of 

the choir from the choir aisles, are six 

gilded chests or shrines, rich in the 

variety znd excellence of their details 

and workmanship. By their inscrip- 

tions and coronal summits they recall 

vividly the Anglo-Saxon monarchy, 
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the founders of the 
cathedral and of 


the West-Saxon 
‘power... On the 


south side are said 
to be the bones of 
Edred and_  Ed- 
mund of the tenth 
century; next to 
these those of the 
great Dane, Ca- 
nute, the same who 
so discomfited his 
overzealous court- 
iers when the sea 
and tide refused to 
obey him. It was 
after this lesson in morals to his court 
that Canute, as already noted, placed 
his crown over the high altar of Win- 
chester and then presented a new cross 
set with jewels. On the north side 
the remains of Egbert, the first to 
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reign over a united England, are sup- 
posed to rest in another mortuary 
chest like its neighbors. Then there 
are the bones of Emma of Normandy, 
the queen of Canute ; Ethelwolf, father 
of the great Alfred, and one box full of 

a miscellaneous collection 

of bones belonging to 


‘various princes and prel- 


ates, which had _ been 
scattered about and were 
brought together in 1642. 
Whether or not these 
chests really. hold the re- 
mains ascribed to them 
in the inscriptions, they 
give the strangest air of 
reality to characters and 
events familiar to readers 
of English history. 

Just outside the choir, 
in the north aisle, is said 
to lie the last Danish 
monarch, MHardicanute, 
who died at Lambeth in 
1642 and was brought 
here for burial. In the 
south wall is William the 
Conqueror’s son Richard, 
who was killed in 1081 in 
the New Forest. Under 
the pavement before the 
high altar sleeps Bishop 
Henry de Blois, grand- 
son of the Conqueror and 
brother of King Stephen. 
Under the tower, in a 
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marble sarcophagus, is said to rest 
the body of the Red ‘King, the second 
of the Norman line. We are told that 
in bodily form and in mental qualities 
he was a sort of caricature of his father, 
the Conqueror.. He was of medium 
stature, and his form was thick and 
square. His bodily strength was 


great, his eye was always in motion, 
® 
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and his speech was stammering, es- 
pecially when he was stirred by anger. 
He often showed readiness of wit, but 
had no continued flow of speech. The 
bright yellow hair of his race and his 
ruddy countenance won for him the 
well-known surname, which was used 
even by contemporary writers as a 
proper name. His cruelty and -op- 
pression made him hated by all 
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classes. So when he fell in the midst 
of his sport, perhaps by the hand of 
Tyrrel, we are not surprised that the 
people of Winchester and the monks 
of the cathedral, who record their 
words, rejoiced that the oppressor of 
the Church had fallen on the very site 
of one of the churches that had been 
uprooted to make way for his pleas- 
ures, — that the 
king whose life 
and reign had 
been that of a wild 
beast had perished 
like a beast among 
the beasts. This 
has been the abid- 
ing impression 
which the death of 
William Rufus 
made. His death 
is one of those 
events in English 
history most fa- 
miliar to every 
memory, and so in 
popular remem- 
brance the Red 
King lives not in 
his life but in his 
\death. “Of all the 
endings of kings 
in gur long his- 
tory,’ writes Mr. 
Freeman, “the two 
most impressive 
are surely the two 
that are most op- 
posite. There is 
the death of the 
king who fell sud- 
denly in the height 
of his power by an 
unknown hand in 
the thickest depths of the forest; 
and there is the death of the 
king who, fallen from his power, 
was brought forth to die by the stroke 
of the headsman, before the windows 
of his own palace, in the sight of his 
people and of the sun.” When the 
king, forsaken by his nobles and com- 
panions, lay dead in the forest, there 
were none, save a few churls, charcoal 
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burners, whom 
Rufus had de- 
spised, to lay the 
bleeding body on 
a rude cart, to 
cover it with 
coarse cloths and 
take it, drippirg 
blood as it went, 
to the gates of 
Winchester. “He 
who hasso dearly 
loved the sport of 
the woods,” 
writes one, “was 
himself borne 
from the woods to the city like 
a savage boar pierced by the hunting- 
spear.” His wicked life, his awful 
death, made men feel that to him the 
rites of a Christian burial would be 
of no avail. A great crowd of all 
orders, ranks and sexes met the hum- 
ble funeral procession at the west door 
of the Old Minster and followed the 
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corpse into the church. The dead 
man had been a king; he had been 
consecrated with the holy oil. They 
would not deny him a grave within 
hallowed walls; but no bell was rung, 
no mass was said, no offerings were 
made for the soul of him who was 
thought to have put himself beyond 
even God’s mercy. “None wept for 
him,” says an old 
writer, “but tlie 
hirelings who re- 
ceived his pay 
and the baser 
partners of his 
foul vices.” <A 
few years later 
the tower under 
which. he lay 
crumbled and 
fell. Men said it 
fell because so 
foul a corpse lay 
beneath ‘it. 

A little more 
than a _ hundred 
years after the 
dismal funeral of 
Rufus, the choir 
of Winchester 
saw a very dif- 
ferent sight. In 
a chair in front of 
the high altar sat 
Pandulph, the 
legate of Inno- 
cent III, and be- 
fore him knelt 
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BISHOP WILBERFORCE. 


John of England, son of the Henry 
who humbled himself before the 
shrine of Becket. With his hands be- 
tween the hands of Pan- 
dulph, John promised to 
be the Pope’s man, and 
degraded England to be 
a fief of. the Holy See, 
thus completing the act 
which had been begun at 
the Templars’ House in 
Dover. A fanatic called 
Peter of Pomfret had 
prophesied that John 
would cease to reign be- 
fore Ascension Day. 
That festival of the 
Church fell, in 1213, on 
the sixteenth of May. On 
the fifteenth John’s act 
of homage was _per- 
formed, and on the six- 
teenth he hanged Peter 
as a false prophet; but 
the people said he was a 
true prophet, for John 
had indeed .ceased to 
reign in doing fealty to 
the Pope. Two years 
later came the Great 
Charter, wrested from 
John by the _ barons, 


T 


whose patience was exhausted by the 
train of evils that the submission of 
the king to Pandulph had brought 
upon England. Thus, turn which way 
we will, some event of supreme im- 
portance in English history is brought 
to our minds in the choir of Win- 
chester. 

Leaving the choir and passing up 
the south aisle towards the east, on 
our right we see in the middle of the 
south transept a beautiful monument 
to Bishop Wilberforce, who . died 
about twenty-five years ago, a man 
universally admired as well as univer- 
sally known. His episcopate left on 
the whole Church of England the 
abiding impress of his own earnest 
spirit and extraordinary genius. He 


was not buried here, nor at West- 
minster, as some supposed would be 
the case, by the side of his illustrious 
father, the great philanthropist, but in 
the village churchyard, on the same 
slope where many years before he had 
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laid the remains of his beloved wife. 
In this transept is also the grave of 
one whose name is a familiar one, 
Izaak Walton, whose genial soul is so 
clearly seen in the “Complete 
Angler” and the “Lives.” 

We pass on through the gate which 
opens into the space behind the choir. 
This space was once a chapel, but is 
now occupied by the splendid chantry 
of Bishop Fox on the south and the 
similar one of Bishop Gardiner on the 
north side. Fox was the bishop who 
preceded the famous Wolsey in the 
see of Winchester. This chantry was 
built by him to serve as his tomb. We 
can see his effigy lying in the recess 
in the second compartment of his 
tomb, representing him as in the last 
stages of emaciation, the feet resting 
against a skull and the head on a 
mitre. This would show, he thought, 
the nothingness of the body when de- 
prived of the animating spirit. To 
Fox the cathedral owes not only this 
exquisite chantry, but the completion 


of the great screen, the clerestory and 


the roof of the choir. For ten years 
before his death Fox was infirm and 
blind, and lived at peace, bountiful 
and beloved by all. There is a tradi- 
tion that he was “led daily by his chap- 
lain into the cathedral, and guided up 
the steps in his chantry; there he was 
left to sit and meditate on the 
checkered incidents of his past life 
and the unknown future which lay be- 
fore him.” Beyond Fox’s chantry are 
two more beautiful specimens of that 
style of architecture, the chantries of 
Cardinal Beaufort on the south and of 
Bishop Waynflete on the north. 
Under the gorgeous canopy of Beau- 
fort’s chantry is an altar tomb, on 
which lies the figure of the cardinal in 
the dress of his rank, hat and all. This 
is the Beaufort, a son of John of 
Gaunt by Catherine Swynford,—half 
brother, therefore, to Henry IV,— 
whom Shakespeare calls, in the play 
of “Henry VI,” 


ak haughty cardinal, 
More like a soldier than a man of the 
church.” 
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His name appéars very often in the 
annals of many stormy years. He 
was one of the commission which in 
1431 tried and condemned Joan of 
Arc. It was he who arranged the 
marriage of the young Henry VI with 
Margaret of Anjou, in the interests of 
the party which was tired of the war 
with France. In the second part of 
“Henry VI,” Act III, Scene 3, 
Shakespeare makes the deathbed of 
Beaufort a terrible illustration of the 
power of remorse and despair. Thus 
the cardinal is made to say: 


“Tf thou be’st Death, I'll give thee Eng- 
land’s treasure, 

Enough to purchase such another island, 

So thou wilt let me live and feel no pain.” 


Then after a speech full of the ravings 
of despair comes silence, and the king 
says: 


‘Peace to his soul, if’t God’s good pleasure 
be!— 

Lord Cardinal, if 
heaven’s bliss, 

Hold up thy hand, 
hope. 

He dies and makes 
forgive him!” 


thou think’st on 


make signal of thy 


no sign;—O God, 


This scene of Shakespeare is one of 
those which, as has been well said, 
“stand in the place of real history, and 
almost supersede its authority ;” but 
the truth is that, so far from “dying 
and making no sign,” Beaufort’s 
deathbed was peculiarly calm and col- 
lected. We may at least take leave of 
him in the words of the good king: 


“Forbear to judge, for we are sinners all.” 


In his effigy, as it lies in his stately 
chantry, we note the powerful and 
selfish characteristics of the face, and 
especially the nose, large, curved and 
money-loving. 

In the Lady Chapel, at the extreme 
east end of the church, may be seen 
the chair in which Mary Tudor sat 
on the day of her unfortunate mar- 
riage with Philip of Spain, who so 
ill repaid the generous love which she 
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gave him; for the poor queen gave her 
whole heart to this ugly youth, while 
his soul was set only on his religious 
and political aims. For both prince 
and queen the marriage was a miser- 
able failure. Yet, for the time, the 
splendid pageant of Winchester cathe- 
dral marked the high tide of Catholic 
hopes. “England returning into the 
old ways, France neutralized, Ger- 
many much divided, the- Netherlands 
soon to be forced back into ortho- 
doxy, all looked well 
for the cause. 
The reformers were 
divided and scattered ; 
the reactionaries had 

a new organization in 
the militant Jesuit 
order, and a revived 
headship in the re- 
formed Papacy. No 
wonder that Philip 
looked forward to the 
day when he should 
trample down those 
common folk who 
dared to resist the 
forces of authority.” 
The struggle thus be- 
gun lasted for more 
than a century, clos- 
ing in the dreary com- 4 
promise of the Peace 

of Westphalia, far 
away from tranquil 
Winchester. 

We leave the Lady 
Chapel and go to- 
wards the west, down 
the north choir-aisle. 
At our left is another 
chantry, not unlike those which 
we have already seen. This is 
the tomb of Bishop Waynflete, the 
immediate successor of Henry Beau- 
fort. A very different man was he, 
however, from the ambitious, money- 
loving cardinal. Though he lived in 
the time of the hottest civil wars, he 
showed no desire to take a part in 
politics and gave no offence to party 
leaders. He was a strong believer in 
the Lancastrian cause, but his noted 
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fairness of mind kept him on good 
terms with the Yorkist king, Ed- 
ward IV, who gave the bishop much 
help and kindly encouragement in his 
great educational work, the founding 
of Magdalen College at Oxford. 


Perhaps it was because of his wise di- 
rection of the affairs of Winchester 
that his city played so unimportant a 
part in the War of the Roses. Wyke- 
ham, Beaufort and Waynflete, three 
great bishops, 


held the see for one 
hundred and twenty 
years. 

Still farther to the 
west is the chantry 
and tomb of the 
many-sided ‘Gardiner, 
the last of the proud 
series of statesmen 
bishops of Win- 
chester. He was one 
of the prelates who 
desired reform within 
the Church, a man 
full of modern ideas, 
interested in the re- 
vival of classical 
learning, clever, re- 
ceptive and ambitious. 
He clung to the oid 
Church while others 
joined the new move- 
ment, and has always 
been regarded some- 
what harshly as the 
chief in the vehement 
attempt at _ repres- 
sion. No wonder that 
his career, as we study 
it, has a checkered 
look. Gardiner followed Wolsey, the 
great minister and churchman of the 
earlier years of Henry VIII. Win- 
chester seems to have been forthe great 
cardinal only one of many sources of 
income and consideration. He held 
the see only two years and seems not 
to have visited the town during that 
time. After Gardiner the bishops 
ceased to be rulers in the land, and lay 
statesmen take their places. 

The variety, the strength and the 
beauty of church architecture at dif- 
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ferent periods in the history of Eng- 
land can be seen nowhere better than 
in the great church at Winchester. 
More of the earlier work remains than 
in most other places. Something has 
been left at each change or transfor- 
mation, to show us clearly the steps 
taken during the period of transition. 
In the crypt may be seen evidences of 
the massive character of the founda- 
tions laid by the old architects. There 
are some huge square pillars which 
some say are remains of the first or 
Saxon cathedral; and in other places 
may be seen the great Norman arches 
and pillars, heavy enough to support 
any huge medizval fortress. In the 
north transept we see the original 
Norman work, scarcely changed since 
the days of William the Conqueror. 
From this we may form a good idea 
of the original nave before the recon- 
struction of Wykeham; for the height 
and form of the piers, with the capi- 
tals and arches, correspond with those 
in the time of the Red King. And 
then in the beautiful nave, curiously 
transformed by the great architect 
bishop, is one of the most interesting 
and impressive illustrations of ecclesi- 
astical Gothic. 

The exterior of the cathedral is 
vastly more interesting to us as we 
look back upon it after a study of its 
interior; and as we see how carefully 
in these days this wonderful reposi- 
tory of English relics is kept in order, 
how reverently our generation re- 
gards its history, we can understand 
how glad Englishmen, as we Amer- 
icans too, may be that the Reforma- 
tion, the Puritan revolt against for- 
malism and later social revolutions 
have spared this noble structure. 

Thus far we have studied chiefly the 
great church and its connection with 
the history of England; and it is here 
of course that the great interests of 
Winchester gather. Some incidents 
should be noted, however, even in this 
imperfect sketch, in which the town 
has had a share since the earlier times 
which have already been referred to. 
It was in Winchester, in the hall of 
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Wolvesley Castle, overlooking the 
town from the west wall, that the trial 
took place of eleven men charged 
with being concerned in certain trea- 
sonable plots, headed by Brooke, 
Cobham, Grey of Wilton and Sir 
Walter Raleigh. Everybody knows 
what a farce this trial was and how it 
ended in nothing; but it was followed 
by long years of imprisonment for 
Raleigh. It was during the poet’s 
stay at Winchester that this noble and 
beautiful little poem was written, 
which is worth quoting for its intrinsic 
value as well as for its connection with 
the present subject of study: 


“Give me my scallop shell of quiet, 
My staff of faith to walk upon, 
My scrip of joy, immortal diet, 
My bottle of salvation, 
My gown of glory (hope’s true gage), 
And thus I'll take my pilgrimage. 


“Blood must be my body’s balmer— 
No other balm will here be given— 
Whilst my soul, like quiet palmer, 
Travels to the land of heaven, 
Over all the silver mountains, 
Where do spring those nectar fountains. 


“And I there will sweetly kiss 
The happy bowl of peaceful bliss, 
Drinking mine eternal fill, 
Flowing on each milky hill. 
My soul will be a-dry before, 
But after it will thirst no more.” 


Winchester from its situation nat- 
urally became involved in the civil 
war of the time of Charles I. In the 
latter part of the year 1642, the first 
serious mishap that befell the king 
was at Winchester; for Portsmouth 
fell into the hands of the party of Par- 
liament, and their forces pursuing the 
retreating Royalists entered the old 
Royal City, the castle even being 
taken after a brief resistance. The 
troops had their way with “the Pa- 
pists and the Sweet Cathedralists,” 
carrying off and burning books, pic- 
tures and all sorts of ornaments. A 
chronicler who was a friend of the 
king tells us how they broke into the 
church and rushed in through the 
great west door, “invading God Him- 
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selfe as well as His profession, with 
colours flying, their drums beating, 
their matches fixed, and some of their 
troop of horse also accompanied them 
in their march, and rode up through 
the body of the church and the chancel 
till they came to the altar.” Here 
they pulled down the ancient carved 
work in both wood and stone, and 
ruined the organ. Then they did 
much damage to the chantries so 
beautifully ornamented, and “brake in 
pieces Queen Mary’s chair, in which 
‘she had sat at her marriage with 
Piilip of Spain.” While much dam- 
age was doubtless done at Win- 
chester as well as elsewhere by these 
raids of the Puritans, we must not for- 
get that an earlier Cromwell, a century 
before the great Oliver, had already 
swept away statues and all objects of 
worship, and that the Puritans on the 
whole did comparatively little mis- 
chief. It is of interest as we are study- 


ing the cathedral to note that an offi- 
cer in the Parliamentary army, who 


had been educated at the college of 
Winchester, stood at the doorway of 
Wvykeham’s chantry and prevented 
serious harm to that lovely structure. 
Twice, however, the soldiers ran- 
sacked the library and there did ir- 
reparable damage. They scattered 
the records and carried off many 
books and manuscripts, some of which 
were never recovered. Waller, who 
was in command of the Puritan army, 
soon marched away, and the town 
came once more into the hands of the 
king. In March, 1644, Waller came 
back and again threatened the Royal 
City, which however did not yield 
until Oliver Cromwell encamped not 
far from the Westgate, by an en- 
trenchment known to-day as “Oliver’s 
Battery.” The town was taken, the 
castle was given to Sir William Wal- 
ler—“William the Conqueror,” his 
friends called him—and the palace of 
Wolvesley was ruined. Very little 
harm was done to the cathedral or to 
the college. No bishop or cardinal 
was molested in his chantry, nor was 
the image of the Virgin and Child 


over the entrance to the college dis- 
turbed,—and it still looks down upon 
us aS we enter the gateway. 

When the Restoration came, the 
city and church of Winchester found 
themselves in a sad plight; but time 
made things better, and the reign of 
Charles II was a busy time in the 
Royal City. Charles came often to 
this place, which had suffered so much 
from its loyalty to his father, and he 
seems to have had it in mind to con- 
struct a magnificent approach to the 
cathedral; but these plans were never 
carried out. 

Among the residents of Winchester 
at this time were many people whose 
names are of interest to us even now. 
Among them we find the aged and 
saintly Bishop Morley, the brave and 
manly Thomas Ken, who lost none of 
the respect of the king by standing 
firm in condemnation of his vices, and 
the stout old fisherman, Izaak Walton, 
who died at the great age of ninety, in 
1684 and was buried, as noted, in the 
south transept of the church. 

After the defeat of Monmouth in 
1685, Winchester was the scene of one 
more tragedy, the last of importance 
in its history. Here in the market 
place was beheaded, by order of the 
infamous Jeffreys, the kind-hearted 
Alice Lisle, whose only offence was 
that she had shown mere ordinary hu- 
manity towards two poor defenceless 
partisans of Monmouth. Since then 
the old city has had but slight connec- 
tion with the stirring events of Eng- 
lish life. 

The Winchester of to-day, in its 
quiet and peaceful appearance, gives 
little sign of the days when, as the 
Royal City, the city of Alfred the 
Great, it stood at the head of Eng- 
land, surpassing in political influence 
even London itself. In many other 
cities, which were once centres of po- 
litical influence and historic interest, 
modern demands have pushed aside 
all relics of ancient days; but Win- 
chester has in this respect been for- 
tunate, lying as it does outside the 
main stream of industry, and has been 
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able to preserve old things and old 
ways while still preserving a quiet and 
reasonable prosperity. 

“To have been the capital of Wes- 
sex.” writes Dean Kitchen, “to have 
welcomed in her earlier days the ar- 
rival of every prince and prelate of 
great name, for a while to have been 
the chief city of England, the home 
of the great Alfred, the refuge of let- 
ters, the mother of English public 


school life,—these are the titles on 
which the city rests her high renown, 
and these are the memories amidst 
which she lives. . . . It is notindeath, 
but in the beautiful tranquillity of old 
age, that Winchester reposes in her 
sweet green valley, low down amids: 
the swelling hills that compass her 
about. No English city has a nobler 
record in the past, nor a life more 
peaceful in our rushing, hasteful age.” 


THE MARIE ANTOINETTE HOUSES OF THE 
UNITED STATES. 


By Jane Marsh Parker. 


APPY those Arabcommentators 
H who, according to Renan, might 

write history unimpeded by de- 
mands for verification, to whom fact, 
tradition, rumor and opinion were as 
one in the main,—their frequent use 
of “There are those who say” and of 
“There are others who say,” followed 
by the commentators’ acknowledged 
doubt, “Allah alam (God _— only 
knows), provoking no captious criti- 
cism, the reader graciously accepting 
the responsibility of deciding what 
was fact and what was fiction, or 
neither, or both. It was a method that 
must have made the writing of history 
very like that of writing romance. 

An account of that one of the many 
plots of the French Revolution for the 
rescue of the royal family of France 
which was to hide them, for a while at 
least, in an asylum in the United 
States, has never before been written. 


This attempt to tell the story from con- 
flicting traditions, inaccurate annals 
and oral hearthstone tales—a rock of 
fact here and there for a bridge of hy- 
pothesis—convinces the writer that 
the methods of the old Arab commen- 
tators are admirably adapted for the 
subject in hand, so frequently is au- 
thentic verification lacking where 
most needed. 

“The history of the French Revolu- 
tion,” wrote Carlyle, “has generally 
been written in hysterics; .. . it 1s 
nothing but an inarticulate hum, a dis- 
tillation of Rumor; . . . search as we 
will these multiform innumerable 
French records, darkness too fre- 
quently covers, or sheer distraction 
bewilders; ... it is a hubbub of 
voices and bewilderment.” 

The contemporaneous records of 
the Terror, those relating to the 
countless plots for the rescue of the 
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royal family, are most bewildering of 
all, written as they frequently were in 
cipher or misleading phraseology. The 
Diary of Gouverneur Morris reveals 
far less of the American plots with 
which he was connected than if a key 
had been given to enigmatical entries 
intended to conceal and mislead. Writ- 
ers of fiction have found in the many 
plots for the rescue of the royal family 
from the guillotine an inexhaustible 
mine, fragmentary and scattered as 
are the clews to many of the most fa- 
mous conspiracies; and yet no one 
has woven into a romance the good 
ship Sally of Wiscasset, Madame La 
Val of Frenchman’s Bay, and the 
King’s House and the Queen’s House 
in the forests of Pennsylvania. 

According to many historians 
of the French Revolution, the plot- 
tings for the rescue of the royal family 
began soon after that terrible day at 
Versailles, June 20, 1792, when the 
mob forced the king to wear for 
a while the bonnet rouge. Facts at the 
basis of our story prove that no later 
than 1792 a plot for giving Louis XVI 
and Marie Antoinette a refuge in the 
New World had matured in detail— 
that the Vicomte de Noailles, an 
émigré of distinction, was in Phila- 
delphia that summer doing all in his 
power td open a refuge for his dis- 
tressed countrymen emigrating by 
thousands to the United States, and 
that the King’s ‘House at the Standing 
Stone on the Susquehanna had been 
planned, if not begun, as the nucleus 
of a French colony. 

Paris was full of plots in 1792. The 
list of the most notable includes those 
of prominent leaders of the day, 
Mirabeau, Lafayette, Demourez, Ma- 
dame de Staél, Gouverneur Morris, 
Count de Fersen—a long list. Arthur 
Young* wrote from Paris not long 
after, “If any serious plots have been 
laid, posterity will be much more 
likely to have information of them 
than this age,”—so imperative was 
secrecy on the part of the conspira- 
tors. Even Alexander Hamilton, in 


* Travels, Arthur Young, London, 1794, p. 28s. 


writing to Gouverneur Morris, in 
June, 1792,* soon after the appoint- 
ment of Morris as United States min- 
ister to France, suggested the adop- 
tion of fictitious names for well known 
personages, in their confidential cor- 
respondence—supplying a list to be 
followed. 

In the year 1789, one Bennetté 
Claude de St. Pry, of Lyons, France, 
landed at Wiscasset, Maine, for the 
purpose of establishing salt works at 
Jeremy Squam, on the Sheepscot, now 
known as Edgecomb Island. “There 
are those who say,”+ from familiarity 
with the early annals of the Sheep- 
scot and the records and traditions of 
the descendants of De St. Pry (or 
Prié), that he was an official of the 
French government, then in the pre- 
liminary throes of the Revolution, and 
that he had been stationed at Wiscas- 
set ostensibly in the interests of the 
salt works, but that his real business 
was to keep a sharp outlook upon 
American affairs and report the same, 
with the progress and results of the 
ideas of the American Revolution—to 
act, in fact, as a sort of picket guard of 
France. 

Some fifteen years before De Pry’s 
arrival, there had been built out on the 
north point of Squam, on the site of 
the old Indian trade station and 
colonial garrison, a great manor 
house, a conspicuous landmark of 
the harbor, the house that has much 
to do with this story after it became 
known as the old Clough house. It 
had been built in 1774, by one of the 
prosperous sea-captains of the port, 
Captain Decker,—a stately mansion 
in the Virginia plantation style, with 
wharves, warehouses and docks on 
the Sheepscot shore, then a great ship- 
ping point for the timber rafts floated 
down the river from the pine forests 
of Maine. For years after the events 
narrated in this article, it was a de- 

* Sparks, Gouverneur Morris, vol. I, p. 373. 

t Sewall’s French Occupancy of the Sheepscot. 

Sewall’s paper, ‘‘ A Refuge for Marie Antoinette in 
the United States,’’ published in Col. Maine Hist. Soc., 
July, 1894. 


“Tracking a Romance,” published in Boston Herald, 
September, 1893. 
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serted homestead, having a weird in- 
terest from the accepted tradition that 
it had once been the storehouse of a 
cargo of goods belonging to Marie 
Antoinette. 

Captain Decker, soon after De 
Pry’s arrival, became a partner in the 
French salt works, also carrying on 
an extensive lumber trade with 
France. Colonel James Swan of Bos- 
ton and his agent, General Henry 
Jackson, names conspicuous in the 
annals of Boston, had large interests 
in the concern. Upon the death of 
Captain Decker in 1792, one Captain 
Clough, already engaged in this 
French shipping business, bought the 
great house, succeeding Decker as 
Swan and Jackson’s Wiscasset oper- 
ator. Here it is that we first hear of 
the Sally of Wiscasset, and her part in 
the French salt and lumber trade. 

Wiscasset, Maine, was a port of no 
small importance in those days. For 
many years it had been the centre of 
an extensive foreign ship timber 
trade. It had exceptional booming 
facilities for the giant masts cut from 
the pine forests at the head of the 
Sheepscot and its estuaries and borne 
from its docks to the great shipyards 
of the world. The masts of the Con- 
stitution (Old Ironsides) were sent 
from Wiscasset to Boston (where her 
keel was laid in 1797), under the 
supervision of General Henry Jack- 
son. French commerce had been ac- 
tively engaged in the Sheepscot long 
before the War of Independence. 
France had lost a war ship off Squam 
in 1778, the Lafayette, twice captured 
by the English. 

Colonel James Swan* had been a 
soldier of the War of Independence, 
secretary of the Board of War of 
Massachusetts, and was a man of pub- 
lic affairs. To mend his broken for- 
tune, he went to France in 1789, be- 
coming a resident of Paris, General 
Henry Jackson and Captain Clought 


*See Drake’s History of Roxbury, Mass., pp. 135-138. 
See Report of Boston Record Commission for 1880. 

+ Sewall’s “ Ancient Dominions” of Maine gives a vig- 
nette of Wiscasset village and harbor, with the site of the 
eld Clough house. 


representing him in Boston and Wis- 
casset. 

One glance at France in the year 
1789, the year of the establishment of 
the French salt works on the Sheep- 
scot. That was the memorable year 
of the meeting of the States General, 
—King Mirabeau declaring for the 
third estate: “Nothing but the force 
of bayonets can send us home.” It 
was the “baptism year of democ- 
racy,’ when the country was ablaze 
with burning chateaux, seigneurs 
were emigrating by thousands, 
princes of the blood among them, 
sixty thousand emigrants in Switzer- 
land alone. The French aristocracy 
was largely represented in the army of 
France, and many of its leading offi- 
cers had served in the American War 
of Independence. “If the king fly,” 
it was said, “there will be an invasion 
of the co-allied armies, aided by the 
émigré chivalry of France. If the 
king is not rescued, he and his fam- 
ily and sympathizers will be put to 
death. How can they be delivered? 
Where is the safe refuge for the king 
and the queen?” ‘How naturally the 
officers of the army who had served 
in the United States (and many of 
them were suspected of royalist sym- 
pathies) looked to the New World for 
the asylum sought! 

Prominent in Paris at this time was 
Gouverneur Morris of New York, a 
leading American statesman and the 
personal friend of General Washing- 
ton. After honorable public service in 
various capacities during the War of 
Independence, Morris, like Colonel 
Swan, had embarked in extensive 
mercantile speculations. He _ had 
gone to Paris in 1789 as the agent of 
Robert Morris, then speculating ex- 
tensively in the wild lands of Pennsyl- 
vania. There was no blood relation- 
ship between Robert and Gouverneur 
Morris. They were old friends, with 
many interests in common. In 1792 
Gouverneur Morris had been ap- 
pointed minister plenipotentiary of 
the United States to the Court of 
France. His Letters and Diary show 








his close social relationship with La- 
fayette, Abbé d’Autun (Talleyrand), 
Madame de Staél, the Duchess d’Or- 
léans, Duke de La Rochefoucauld and 
the members of the King’s Council— 
officials of the government and leaders 
of prominent factions generally. 
Colonel James Swan was also in 
Paris at the time, and, like Gouverneur 
Morris, a frequenter of the house of 
Lafayette. It is a reunion of old 
comrades-in-arms. William Short 
was then American chargé d’affaires at 
Paris. In a letter from Morris to 
Short, February 20, 1790,* mention is 
made of a conference with Lafayette, 
Mr. Swan and Colonel Walker, re- 
specting a decree giving French ship- 
ping a preference over American, 
Swan’s opinion in the matter under 
discussion having much weight. “Mr. 
Swan” is frequently mentioned in the 
letters of Gouverneur Morris at that 
time. He writes to Thomas Jefferson, 
February 26, 1791, of dining at La- 
fayette’s “to meet Mr. Swan, Colonel 
Walker and an American,” whose 
name he forgets, but he was “some- 
thing in the consulate at New York.” 
There is no lack of proof to show 
that many of the famous plots for the 
rescue of the royal family depended 
upon the aid of Lafayette. He was 
then at the head of the army of 
France; his cousin, Bouillé, in com- 
mand of the frontier garrison of Metz. 
Bouillé was another of the French of- 
ficers who had served under Washing- 
ton. “Marquis de Bouillé,” wrote 
Carlyle, “is a determined loyalist, not 
indeed disinclined to moderate re- 
form, but resolute against immoder- 
ate.” “Fly to Bouillé!” was the cry of 
the plotters generally. That meant 
flight over the border and away from 
France. “There are those who say,” 
historians of repute, that Lafayette 
and Bouillé were by no means inac- 
cessible to royal sympathizers, pro- 
vided of course infinite tact and se- 
crecy could be depended upon; that 
Lafayette would and could have ac- 


*See Sparks, Letters Gouverneur Morris, vol. II, 
p- 103. 
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complished the wished-for rescue 
more than once, save for the antipathy 
of the queen to himself. “It were bet- 
ter to perish,” she is reported to have 
said to Madame Campan, “than to 
owe safety to a man who has done us 
the greatest harm,—to place ourselves 
under the necessity of negotiating 
with him.” Marie Antoinette stands 
accused of sacrificing the monarchy 
and the very life of her husband and 
children to her prejudice against La- 
fayette. 

About the year 1791, some two 
years after the arrival of De St. Pry at 
Wiscasset, a colony of French 
émigrés under Madame La Val ar- 
rived at Frenchman’s Bay from Phil- 
adelphia, and settled at Trenton 
Point, now known as Lamoine, on the 
mainland northeast of Mount Desert, 
separated from it by a half mile or 
more of the bay. Madame La Val, an 
aristocrat evidently, was accompanied 
by her daughter and thirty artisans. 
She was a woman of unusual energy 
and executive ability, a widow of the 
Revolution, whose ruling ambition it 
was, in escaping from her husband’s 
fate, to build a refuge for her dis- 
tressed countrymen, even a city that 
should be a memorial of French enter- 
prise and brotherhood. 

The Vicomte Louis Marie de 
Noailles arrived in Philadelphia in 
1792 or 1793 (some of the annals say 
1791),—a refugee,—his absorbing am- 
bition the founding in the New World 
of an asylum for the thousands of his 
countrymen fleeing from France. 
Noailles, as he was called when 
stripped by republicanism of his 
titles, was the brother-in-law of La- 
fayette. He had followed Lafayette to 
America in 1777, and had proffered 
his sword to Washington. His record 
in the War of Independence had been 
one of exceptional honor and distinc- 
tion. After the declaration of peace, 
Noailles had lingered in Philadelphia, 
much courted by the gay society of 
the capital.* Upon his return to 
France, he became a leader of affairs, 
* The Republican Court, p. 378. 
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and as a deputy to the States General 
had introduced the triple motion of 
equal taxation, the abolition of all pe- 
cuniary rights, and of bondage, invit- 
iig at the same time the nobles and 
clergy to sanction the abolition of the 
feudal system. His moderatism, 
however, proved offensive to Jacobin- 
ism in time, and in emigration was his 
only safety from prison and the guil- 
lotine. In Philadelphia he was as one 
of the household of William Bing- 
ham, who, with Robert Morris and 
Stephen Girard, became identified with 
his refugee colonization scheme. We 
do not know that Noailles had any- 
thing to do with Madame La Val’s 
colony at Frenchman’s Bay. We do 
know, however, that Lafayette, only 
five years before, had had his interest 
notably focalized upon the very tract 
on Frenchman’s Bay where Madame 
La Val had decided to provide a ref- 
uge for her countrymen; and French- 
man’s Bay was not very remote from 
Wiscasset. 

Louis XIV, with his characteristic 
magnificence, had given, in the year 
1688, to one M. de la Motte Cadillac 
one hundred thousand acres in New 
France, the grant including Mount 
Desert and neighboring islands. By 
the treaty of Utrecht (1713), the title 
passed to England, and finally it came 
under the jurisdiction of the colony 
of Massachusetts Bay. In 1786, when 
the United States was doing its ut- 
most adequately to recognize the ser- 
vices of its French allies, General La- 
fayette had presented to the United 
States government, in behalf of the 
heirs of M. de Cadillac, a petition ask- 
ing that a part of the original grant, 
some sixty thousand acres, be restored 
to them. The petition was granted, 
and is said to be the only French 
claim to lands in Maine ever recog- 
nized by the state of Massachusetts, 
—a concession to General Lafayette. 
The sixty thousand acres* were soon 

*Madame Marie Théresé de Gregoire, granddaughter 
of M. de Cadillac, died in 1810 and was buried at Hull’s 
Cove, Mount Desert. Upon her death her family re- 


turned to France. The tract of sixty thousand acres was 
called the De Gregoire tract. 


divided among land __ speculators. 
Some twenty-three thousand were 
bought by Henry Jackson of Boston, 
who sold his purchase to William 
Bingham, then associated with Rob- 
ert Morris in various projects. The 
tract bought by Madame La Val was 
a part of the restored possessions of 
the descendants of M. de Cadillac; 
the purchase suggesting—considering 
subsequent events, in which Jackson, 
Bingham, Noailles, Robert and 
Gouverneur Morris and Lafayette 
were interested—that the combina- 
tion might have had something to do 
with the sale. 

When Madame La Val arrived at 
the point, a great log house, already 
known as the French Mansion, was 
ready for her occupancy. This house 
in the wilderness had been built a few 
years before by a Madame Burchell, 
who had lived there as a recluse in 
considerable state, her retinue of 
French and Indian servants supplying 
her table with game of all kinds. Un- 
fortunately there was no one to pre- 
serve and hand down the interesting 
details of a life that would have been 
interesting reading for us of to-day. 
Madame La Val soon supplemented 
the old French mansion with a larger 
and finer residence, “elegant as a 
Paris salon,’—‘there are those who 
say,’—its interior furnishings  sur- 
passing anything seen in those parts 
before.* There are traditions of how 
Madame La Val used to go tramping 
over her wide domain in male attire,— 
a rifle on her shoulder no doubt,— 
personally superintending the build- 
ing of a pier she would have half a 
mile out into the channel. She 
named her great house Fountain La 
Val, and did much to beautify its sur- 
roundings. She was fond of explor- 
ing the country around her settlement 
and of laying out future towns. 

The exiled bishop of Autun, Talley- 


* Views of Fountain La Val and its vicinity are given 
in ‘‘ Lamoine and its Attractions,” by Professor John C. 
Winterbotham (1887). Published by the Lamoine and 
Mount Desert Land Company, Globe Building, Washing- 
ton Street, Boston. Professor Winterbotham is the local 
historian of the locality. 
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rand, visited Madame La Val in 1795, 
Albert Gallatin, then a resident of the 
United States but a few years, having 
spent the first year or more in Maine. 
(Interesting traditions of this visit and 
regarding the true parentage of Tal- 
leyrand were handed down to their de- 
scendants by the colonists of Madame 
La Val.)* No mention is made in 
Talleyrand’s Memoirs of this visit to 
the French colony at Frenchman’s 
Bay, but the local annals of the vicin- 
ity abound in interesting reminis- 
cences of it,-many of them by 
no means creditable to Talleyrand, 
who was also a guest at the old 
Clough house for several days, a 
room and a bedstead still bearing his 
name. 

Now in 1792, when Noailles was 
pushing his refugee colonization 
scheme in Philadelphia and Madame 
La Val was laying the foundations of 
her colony at Frenchman’s Bay, an- 
other great house, called the King’s 
House, was being planned, if not 
building, at the Standing Stone on the 
Susquehanna, in the forest of Pennsyl- 
vania, a house intended to be the nu- 
cleus of Noailles’s asylum of French 
refugees, the centre of the settlement 
that was to have, if possible, Louis 
XVI and Marie Antoinette in its 
midst, a royal court in the back- 
woods. 

From all that can be learned from 
annals relating to the colony and the 
King’s House on the Susquehanna, 
supplemented by fragmentary tradi- 
tions, recent research and the remi- 
niscences of contemporary pioneers of 
the locality, we may believe that, pre- 
ceding the first purchase by Noailles 
and his confrére, the Marquis Antoine 
Omer Talon (a refugee of distinction) 
of a large tract of land of Morris and 
Nicholson on the Susquehanna (the 
same to be “a retreat for French emi- 


*This tradition has mention in the “ Republican 
Court,” p. 381. See also the statement of Hon. Edward 

. Robbins given in the Bangor Historical Magazine. 
Hon. John De Littre of Minneapolis, Minn., a descend- 
ant of one of the colonists, has given the writer many 
family papers. The New York Courier and Inquirer 
published (about 1850) an article based upon Robbins’s 
statement. 


grants’’), the sale had been anticipated 
by building upon the contemplated 
tract the great log house known as 
the King’s House, and intended as a 
residence for their Majesties. In 
Peck’s “Wyoming,” page 126, we find 
that “Colonel Hollenback was em- 
ployed by Robert Morris to find a 
place of retreat for the royal house- 
hold, and that he purchased twelve 
hundred acres in Bradford county, 
where Frenchtown was subsequently 
built,” giving the year 1793. 

Assuming, as we may upon good 
grounds, that the King’s House was 
built as early ag 1792, let us now see 
what was going on in France, before 
giving a fuller account of the pictur- 
esque asylum of Noailles and Talon 
on the Susquehanna. 

Since early in 1790 the queen has 
been plotting an escape from France 
for the royal family. She will not 
listen to schemes separating her from 
the king and her children. She is 
writing continually in cipher to 
Coblentz; the king, with as much ac- 
tivity as his sluggish temperament 
permits, is soliciting aid from foreign 
powers. The Count de Fersen, 
dubbed “the handsome Fersen” by 
the Court—the favor he had received 
from the queen the source of much 
gossip—has but one idea: “He is 
searching the world,” says a contem- 
porary, “for a savior of the queen.” 
He holds the threads of countless 
schemes, of which much is suppressed 
in Extraits des papiers du grand 
Maréchal de Suéde, Comte Jean Axel de 
Fersen. He too had served in the 
army of Washington. 

The death of Mirabeau occurred 
April 2, 1791. “Had Mirabeau lived,” 
wrote Carlyle, “the history of France 
. . . had been different,”—Carlyle be- 
lieving evidently that Mirabeau’s plot, 
“one of those far-stretching plans that 
dawn fitfully on us by fragments in the 
confused darkness,” was the one that 
might perhaps have been carried out 
could Mirabeau’s hand have con- 
trolled its execution. The royal fam- 
ily were to be taken to Rouen and held 
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there under protection until after a 
death grapple between Mirabeau and 
Jacobinism. If Jacobinism came off 
triumphant—then flight from the 
country. Where? 

Lafayette could have told, if any 
one, no doubt, and Bouillé as well; 
Gouverneur Morris presumably and 
“other Americans,” between whom 
and Noailles there must have been no 
dearth of correspondence going on in 
cipher—the letters destroyed as soon 
as read—knew Mirabeau’s plot in de- 
tail. Mirabeau complained of plans 
within plans—that he was but one of 
many confidential advisers of their 
Majesties. He had been dead several 
weeks when the flight to Varennes 
was undertaken, one of Fersen’s plots, 
doomed by its absurdity to failure 
from the first. Well might Carlyle 
ask: “Why could not royalty have 
gone in some old berline?” Why so 
much luggage—so many bandboxes? 

3etween the escapade of Varennes 
and the tenth of August, memorable 
for the assault upon the Tuileries and 
the flight to the National Assembly, 
the entries in the Diary of Gouverneur 
Morris frequently suggest that they 
were meant to conceal what the writer 
alone would understand. Sparks, in 
his Life of Gouverneur Morris, gives 
much of this Diary—a record plainly 
designed by the writer for private 
use alone, an aid to memory in recall- 
ing dates, names and first impressions. 
It closes abruptly, January, 1793: “to 
continue this journal would compro- 
mise many people.” An interesting 
item is that of June 5, 1789: “Go to 
M. Hudon’s* . . . stand for his statue 
of General Washington . . . a mani- 
kin.” Only such entries will be given 
here as seem to serve as clews to miss- 
ing threads of our story: 


“June 20, 1789.—Go to Club Meet... 
Duc La _ Rochefoucauld, Vicomte de 
Noailles . . . and others.” [The firstnamed 
was already a leading plotter for the 
rescue of the royal family. As lord lieu- 
tenant of Normandy, he had offered not 

*M. Hudon had been to the United States in 1785 


to model the head of Washington for the statue in the 
Capitol at Richmond. 


only to receive his Majesty, thinking of 
flight thither, but to lend him an enormous 
amount of money.]* 

July 3—Morris is told that he is fre- 
quently quoted by aristocrats as belonging 
to their party. 

July 12—Mention is made of “the little 
Abbé Bertrand,” who, frightened at a mob 
in the streets of Paris, is escorted home by 
Morris. Bertrand figures in what is known 
as “the plot of Morris and others.” 

July 20.—Morris advises Lafayette, im- 
mediately after the fall of the Bastille, what 
course to take in behalf of order. 

Sept. 16.—Dines at M. de Montmorin’s, 
minister of foreign affairs, a name identi- 
fied with the Morris plot, so called. At 
dinner the apprehended flight of the king 
is discussed. Morris declares it imprac- 
ticable. 


The entries following show his con- 
tinued constant association with Jef- 
ferson, his predecessor as United 
States minister to France, and with 
Lafayette, Duc de La Rochefoucauld 
and Madame de Staél. The famous 
plot of the latter was in 1792; but that 
she was already romancing an intrigue 
for the escape of the royal family can- 
not be doubted. 

October 8. Two days after the sack- 
ing of Versailles, Morris is at Lafay- 
ette’s in conference with Lafayette, 
Madame Lafayette, Madame de Staél, 
Mr. Short (American chargé d’affaires), 
“and others.” ‘He advises Talleyrand 
and Mirabeau and several leaders of 
the moderatists what it is best to do in 
forming a new ministry. He brings 
Lafayette and Talleyrand together, 
“that they may the better know each 
other.” 

Early in 1790 he is writing to the 
queen, advising what course the king 
should pursue. 

November 19, 1790, after an even- 
ing at the Comédie Frangais with the 
Duchess d’Orléans, he suggests to the 
Count de Thiare “the advantages that 
would result from putting the dauphin 
into the hands of governors, and send- 
ing him upon his travels.” 

At this time the Duke de La 
Rochefoucauld-Liancourt was in com- 
mand of four regiments at Rouen. 
Presumably his plot for getting the 


*Carlyle’s French Revolution, vol. II, p. 116. 
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royal family on board of a yacht and 
making off with them to England was 
known to Morris. The aid of La- 
fayette, as usual, was counted upon. 

March 3, 1791. “They tell me the 
queen is now intriguing with Mira- 
beau, the Count de Lamarck and the 
Count de Mércy” (the Austrian am- 
bassador). “They wish to visit me 
again.” 

April 30, 1791. “M. Monciel and 
M. Bremond” (associate plotters of 
Morris) “come in, and the former 
gives me an account of what he has 
done with the chief of the Jacobins. 
They think it will be best to act in 
concert with the Court, without ap- 
pearing to do so, lest they should lose 
their popularity.” 

Succeeding entries show frequent 
conferences with M. Montmorin, one 
of the confidential advisers of their 
Majesties, through whom they com- 
municate with Morris. Britain and 
Prussia are intriguing—they give 
money to Condé and Orléans. M. 


Montmorin reports that he and the 


king wept together. ‘Poor man! he 
considets himself as gone, and that 
whatever is now done must be for his 
son.” Morris writes in French what 
one Bergasse is to correct for him. 
“He” (Bergasse) ‘will write to the 
king . . . and tell him that having 
obtained my plan in order to correct 
the language he sends it to his 
Majesty, but under the strictest in- 
junction of secrecy.” 

In August and September there are 
several entries relating to a Memoire 
which Morris had written for the king 
-—as well as the draft of a speech for 
him to deliver upon taking the oath to 
serve the constitution. There is a 
series of conferences with M. de 
Montmorin, in which the king takes 
part. Of the speech we read that it is 
in the king’s possession, but that he 
found it “difficult to swallow.” 
Bremond tells Morris that the king 
preferred his Memoire to another sent 
him from England. The Count 
de Moustier had returned from an 
embassy to the king of Prussia, 


“whither he had been sent after his re- 
turn from America. . . . The king of 
Prussia will furnish money to assist 
in putting the finances of this country 
to right.” 

November 26, 1791. ‘“M. de Mont- 
morin tells me ... that one of the 
provinces, with all the troops in it, 
might be depended upon.” The real 
cause of M. de Montmorin quitting 
the ministry is given; he had not the 
full confidence of their Majesties,— 
“they were governed sometimes by 
counsels from Coblentz. ...M. de 
Montmorin urged them to adopt a 
privy council to decide in all cases, 
and endeavored to convince them that 
unless they fixed upon a plan of con- 
duct they would be greatly injured, 
but in vain.” 

In January, 1792, Gouverneur Mor- 
ris was appointed United States min- 
ister to France. He was in high favor 
with the king. When his “plan of a 
correspondence with M. de Monciel” 
was submitted to his Majesty, it was 
well received. Morris tells the min- 
ister of the marine that it is time to ar- 
range matters with the emperor. He 
is answered that unless assured that 
the king and queen make no impru- 
dent confidences, he dare not risk 
himself. “The risk is indeed great.” 

The appointment of Gouverneur 
Morris as United States minister to 
France had been made in the face of 
strenuous opposition, because of his 
‘‘aristocratical tendencies,” and his 
apparent sympathy with the moderat- 
ists, if not with open royalists. ‘He 
had been confirmed by a majority of 
only five votes. After accepting his 
appointment he spent several months 
in England, returning to Paris, May, 
1792, when liberty trees, carmagnole 
dances, the ca-ira, the bonnet rouge, 
were the dominant features of the 
hour—‘the king’s ships rotting in 
harbor, brigands on the highway.” 

Conferences with Bremond and 
Monciel are renewed. “June 20. His 
Maiesty has put on the bonnet rouge, 
but he persists in refusing to sanction 
its decrees.” Lafayette gives Morris 
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“a rendezvous” at M. Montmorin’s. 
“The king has neither plans, money 
nor means.” 

July 11. “Bremond... tells me 
that their Majesties flashed in the pan 
yesterday morning, which occasioned 
the resignation of the ministry .. . 
we prepare heads of a discourse for 
Monciel in the view, if their Majesties 
come round, to strike a still more im- 
portant stroke.” July 12. ‘“Mor- 
ciel is to have an interview with the 
king and queen.” The plot is matur- 
ing, which might have been success- 
ful, but the king drew back and his 
council “struck work at once,” as 
Carlyle puts it, and resigned,—the 
queen’s antipathy to Lafayette having 
had much to do in shaping the king’s 
conduct. “I think there is want of 
mettle,’ Morris writes, “which will 
ever prevent them from being truly 
royal.” 

This plot, in 
others” 


which “Morris and 
were concerned, was to have 
been carried out July 14, 1792, the 
day of the Fete of the Federation, 
when Lafayette was to be in command 
of the military, and would see that the 
royal family, who were to be prom- 
inent in the procession, were placed 
under a picked escort, and between 
regiments that could be depended 
upon when flight should be struck for 
Compiegne. Swiss guards were to be 
stationed along the route of flight, and 
once at Compiégne the royal family 
were to be protected by loyal troops 
until the king’s authority should be 
recognized. The support of the allied 
powers was counted upon. If the 
worst came, flight from France was 
arranged, but of the further details 
little is known. 

We know that the strict surveillance 
of the French government at that time 
over ships sailing out of harbor did 
not interfere with the freedom of the 
Sally of Wiscasset ;* and surely there 


* Morris writes to the Minister of the Marine, August, 
1793: ‘‘ Is there not some way, either by an exception of 
the law or by special permission, to let vessels of the 
United States depart for the ports of the said states or the 
French colonies?’? This was of a case in which he had 
not a personal interest—as he must have had in the Sadly. 
He generally had his way in such matters. 


was no lack of asylums for royalty in 
the land where Noailles and Talon, 
with the aid of Robert Morris “and 
others,” were doing all in their power 
to provide a retreat for Louis XVI 
and Marie Antoinette. 

Between July 11 and August Io, 
that fearful day of the sacking of the 
Tuileries, after which the rescue of the 
royal family was impossible, the 
Diary is vague and often enigmatical. 
It states, however, that near the end of 
July, 1792, Gouverneur Morris _re- 
ceived a large sum of the king’s 
money, in all about seven hundred and 
forty-eight thousand livres; that this 
money was brought to him by Mon- 
ciel at his Majesty’s command, “for 
distribution among those who were 
concerned in executing the project for 
removing the king from Paris.”* The 
money was sent with his Majesty’s 
thanks for counsels received, his 
Majesty regretting that those coun- 
sels. had not been followed. The 
United States minister was asked, 
moreover, to become the custodian of 
the king’s papers—a request that 
Morris declined, on the ground that 
the papers would not be safe in his 
possession; but he would hold the 
money at the disposal of the king, 
with the understanding that, in any 
event, no right of property on his part 
would be attached to the money thus 
deposited. 

The events of the 1oth of August 
made the king’s money of no avail for 
his deliverance; but without it those 
who had risked their lives for his 
would have been in most grievous 
plight. The house of Gouverneur 
Morris became that day the refuge of 
the terrorized plotters, and of others 
under suspicion, the king’s money 
alone ensuring escape. Mr. Morris, 
in 1796, paid over to the Duchess 
d’Angouléme, daughter of Louis 
XVI, the balance left in his hands. 
one hundred and forty-seven pounds 
sterling.t 


* Sparks, Morris, vol. I, p. 382. 
t Sparks, Morris, vol. I, p. 384. 
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Accounts of other plots, in which 
Monciel, Bertrand and “many others,” 
presumably Lafayette, Morris and 
Colonel Swan, were concerned are 
given by many of the annalists of the 
French Revolution. Those for the 
rescue of the queen, after the execu- 
tion of the king, January, 1793, sur- 
pass all preceding ventures in daring 
and stratagem. 

That there should have been so 
unique a colony of French émigrés as 
that of Frenchtown in the township of 
Asylum on the Susquehanna less than 
a century ago, and that it should have 
had such faint survival in local annals 
and traditions, is passing strange in- 
deed,—a colony of aristocrats in the 
main, ci-devant ecclesiastics, members 
of the royal household, military offi- 
cers of rank, heads of religious 
houses, entertaining for weeks at a 
time such guests as the three exiled 
princes of the house of Orléans, the 
Duke de La _ Rochefoucauld-Lian- 
court, Talleyrand and, ito doubt, many 
others as conspicuous in the history of 
France and the United States. 

The Duke de La Rochefoucauld- 
Liancourt, in his “Travels through 
the United States and the Country of 
the Iroquois in the Years 1795-1797,” 
gives the most authentic contempo- 
rary account that we have of the col- 
ony, unsatisfactory as it is in the main. 
A few of the local annalists of that 
day, and occasionally a traveller 
through the wilds of Pennsylvania, 
make mention of the settlement,— 
“the great boom” of the Asylum Land 
Company; but the statements of such 
are too often contradictory and mis- 
leading. The Rev. David Crait. 
in his History of Bradford County, 
Pennsylvania, has given an admirable 
summary of his thorough research 
among the traditions and annals of 
Frenchtown (Asylum); what he has 
not collected may hardly be found; 
yet he can add comparatively little to 
what is given by the Duke de La 
Rochefoucauid-Liancourt. Oh, for a 
packet of letters written from French- 
town by some of those exiled gentle- 
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women; or an old journal,—no matter 
if it were as tiresome in detail as the 
Jesuit “Relations!” The search for 
something of the kind has so far 
yielded little. The direct descendants 
of Noailles can throw no light upon 
their great-grandfather’s colonization 
scheme; nor can those of De La 
Rochefoucauld-Liancourt add any- 
thing to what has been given in their 
ancestor’s travels. The Duke d’Or- 
léans, afterwards Louis Philippe, is 
known to have kept a diary the most 
of his life. That part of it recording 
his visit to Frenchtown has long been 
missing. Correspondence with his- 
torical societies and local historians of 
Pennsylvania has been most disap- 
pointing, prompt and courteous as has 
been the response to requests for in- 
formation about Asylum; nor have 
those novelists whose field is the 
Pennsylvania of a century ago known 
of anything adding to the meagre rec- 
ords of the colony. If the long se- 
questered papers of Robert Morris 
are ever given to the public, the full 
history of the colony of Noailles 
and Talon may then possibly be writ- 
ten. 

In 1792 the number of French 
émigrés in the United States must 
have been many thousands.* The in- 
surrection of the blacks in San Do- 
mingo had sent to the United States 
many who had settled there, the father 
of John C. Fremont among them. 
The refugees who landed in Philadel- 
phia, as many did, would be sure to 
hear of the colony of Noailles, or of 
similar colonization schemes projected 
by innumerable wild-land speculators, 
among whom were Robert Morris and 
his partner, John Nicholson, the fail- 
ure of whose North American Land 
Company involved Morris in disaster 
and burdened his closing years with 
poverty. 

The first organization of the Asy- 
lum Company and its purchase of 
twelve hundred acres at the Standing 
Stone on the Susquehanna in 1793 


*Taine gives 150,000 as the number of French emi- 
grants in all, 
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soon proved a failure, but was fol- 
lowed by the organization of a new 
company, with Robert Morris at its 
head,—the territory of the company in- 
creased to one million acres. Noailles 
and Talon were appointed by Robert 
Morris associate governors of Asylum 
on handsome salaries, Noailles re- 
maining in Philadelphia, and Talon 
living in state in the governor’s house 
at Frenchtown.* The details of the 
business features of the great project, 
its unique bank of one million acres, 
five thousand shares of two hundred 
acres each at $2.50 an acre, the inter- 
est of six per cent on these shares to 
increase with the cultivation of the 
land, are given by the Duke de La 
Rochefoucauld-Liancourt, and are of 
far less interest to-day than a packet 
of spicy letters written from the colony 
would be, or a journal kept by a 
visitor like Talleyrand. 

Late in the year 1793, Noailles ar- 
rived at the Standing Stone, when the 
clearing of the land and actual settle- 
ment began. He was followed by 
Talon in December. They had been 
preceded several months by the Count 
Buide Boulogne, to whom Robert 
Morris had given the following circu- 
lar letter, addressed to Matthias Hol- 
lenback, Esq., at Wilkesbarre, as well 
as to Mr. Dunn at Newton (Elmira), 
and Messrs. James Tower and Com- 
pany, Northumberland. Hollenback 
was the agent of Robert Morris. 


“PHILADELPHIA, August 8, 1793. 
Sir: Should Mr. Boulogne find it neces- 
sary to purchase provisions or other 
articles in your neighborhood for the use 
of himself or his company, I beg that you 
will assist him therein; or should you sup- 
ply him yourself, and take his drafts on 
this place, you may rely that they will be 
paid; and I hold myself accountable. Any 
services it may be in your power to render 
this gentleman or his companions I shall 

be thankful for, and remain 
Sir, your obed’t st., 
RosBert Morris.” 


A letter from Boulogne to Judge 


*The township was called Asylum. The central set- 
tlement on the river, Frenchtown. The annalists inter- 
changed the names. 


Hollenback, the 19th of October 
following, proves that the sale of land 
had not then been completed, and that 
Boulogne was already engaged in 
building. Nothing has yet been 
found, to the writer’s knowledge, in- 
dicating just how far the building of 
the King’s House had advanced. “In 
buying,” writes Boulogne, “you must 
absolutely buy the crops which are on 
the ground, as everybody here is very 
poor and our expenses are great.” 

In that same summer of 1793, the 
Queen’s House of the colony must 
have been begun, some eight miles 
away, in the midst of the forest, of 
which a description will be given fur- 
ther on. 

“The site of old Frenchtown,” says 
its historian, David Craft, “can be 
seen from the Lehigh Valley Rail- 
road as you look down the Susque- 
hanna at Rummerfield, where the river 
sweeps round the mountain to the 
right, a plain of nearly twelve hundred 
acres. A good part of the site has 
been washed away. The post office 
bears the name of Asylum, and is 
nearly opposite Rummerfield.” A 
farmhouse or two are to be seen on 
the site, and fields of buckwheat, to- 
bacco and corn. The logs of the old 
King’s House now form part of one of 
the great barns belonging to descend- 
ants of Bartholomew Laporte, one of 
the refugees. Every vestige of the 
settlement is gone, save the old 
French roads built by the colonists, 
who, it is said, expended some three 
thousand dollars on roads.* 

There are those still living who saw 
the King’s House in their childhood 
and the faint remains of the founda- 
tions of the Queen’s House. The 
King’s House was demolished some 
fifty years ago. One old man, who 
helped in pulling down its ruins, de- 
scribes it as built of hewn logs, cov- 
ered with shingles, standing at the 
centre of the settlem-nt, a two and a 
half story building about sixty feet 


*Craft’s History of Bradford County, Pennsylvania, 
between pp. 26%, 269, gives lithographic views of French- 
town. Day's History of Pennsylvania has a woodcut of 
the place in 1832. 
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long and thirty wide, a wide hall 
through the centre, eight stacks of 
chimneys, each stack heating four 
rooms, the dining room and kitchens 
in an annex connected with the main 
building by a covered passage. There 
was a big bake house, a high, nailed 
paled fence inclosing all, with great 
double gates. A stream of water ran 
through a spring house, which was 
within the enclosure. Down the river 
there was a gristmill; an orchari of 
nine hundred apple trees dated from 
the first years of the settlement. This 
description tallies so closely with 
others given of the Governor’s House, 
that it is a question whether the 
King’s House and the Governor’s 
House were not one and the same. 
The voluminous Hollenback papers, 
like those of Gouverneur Morris, are 
nailed up in boxes and stored in the 
vault of a Trust Company. The 


Nicholson papers are scattered to the 


four winds. The deeds of sale of the 
Asylum Land Company and the orig- 
inal map of the town are said to be in 
the courthouse of Towanda, Brad- 
ford county, Pennsylvania. 

In less than two years some thirty 
houses had been built by refugees 
near the King’s House—log houses 
with a French air, say annalists, such 
log houses as had never been seen in 
our backwoods before, each with a 
stone fireplace and what the surround- 
ing natives looked upon as a marvel- 
lous and unnecessary display of inte- 
rior decoration. A theatre was one 
of the first buildings erected. Will the 
program of a single performance ever 
come to light? 

The town covered some three hun- 
dred acres; there was a market square 
in the centre, a log chapel, the missal 
of which is said to be now in the pos- 
session of an ecclesiastic in Rome. 
The settlement was in its infancy when 
its first wedding enlivened the lonely 
hamlet, that of M. de Blacons, late 
deputy for Dauphine and Mlle. de 
Maulde, late canoness of Bonberg. 
“They keep a haberdasher’s shop,” 
wrote Rochefoucauld-Liancourt. 


“Their partner is Mr. Colin, formerly 
Abbé de Sevigny, Archdeacon of 
Tours and conseiller au grand conseil.” 
Mlle. de Maulde had fled from France 
with the Abbé de Sevigny—only these 
barren facts for what alas! there was 
no Fanny Birney or ‘Horace Walpole 
among the exiles to describe for our 
delectation. 

Isaac Weld, Jr., in his “Travels 
through the States of North Amer- 
ica,” gives a brief account of his visit 
to Frenchtown. “The town contains 
about fifty log houses... the 
French settlers, however, seem to 
have no great inclination or ability to 
cultivate the earth, and a great part 
have let their lands at a small yearly 
rent to Americans, and amuse them- 
selves with driving deer, fishing and 
fowling. They hate the Americans 
and the Americans hate them.” The 
crying lack of the colony was, plainly, 
a working class. ‘However polished 
its present inhabitants,’ wrote the 
Duke de La _ Rochefoucauld-Lian- 
court, “they cannot dispense with the 
husbandman, as the husbauniman can 
with the gentleman.” It was a vision- 
ary scheme, a pathetic picture at its 
brightest; the efforts of the exiles to 
amuse themselves more pitiful, per- 
haps, than their heroic attempts to 
combine habits of elegant leisure with 
much hewing of wood and drawing of 
water. Eminently unfitted, as the 
most of them were, to endure the pri- 
vations of life on the border, would 
their exile have been brightened with 
the king and the queen in the great 
log house,—and what would a pro- 
longed stay have been like to their 
Majesties in the backwoods of Penn- 
sylvania? 

“My grandmother,” writes a de- 
scendant of Madame d’Autremont, 
one of the colonists, “used to dress for 
dinner every day, just as she had in 
France.” Pieces of her brocade 
gowns are among the heirlooms of her 
grandchildren. One of her sons be- 
came the private secretary of Talley- 
rand when he, in his exile, visited his 
countrymen in Frenchtown,—young 
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d’Autremont following him back to 
France. 

“Purchasers here,’ wrote Gouver- 
neur Morris from Paris to Robert 
Morris, concerning the sale of wild 
lands, “are for the most part ignorant 
of our geography. So far from think- 
ing the forest a disadvantage, they are 
captivated with the idea of having 
their chateaux surrounded by mag- 
nificent trees. They naturally expect 
superb highways over the 
pathless desert and see 
barges on every stream.” 

It is said that the col- 
onists thought nothing of 
sending a wood cutter a 
mile away to cut down_a 
tree if it obstructed a view; 
and that a favorite recrea- 
tion was teetering on 
planks laid across the 
stumps of the clearings. 

But the stories of sneering 

Americans should betaken 

with many grains of salt. 

The settlement became 

one of the sights of the 

country, the well-to-do 

Quakers of Philadelphia 

driving out to dine at its 

Frenchy inns, trade a bit 

at the haberdasher’s shop 

kept by the Abbé de 

Sevigny, once archdeacon 

of Tours, or to dance at 

the Governor’s House 

with high-born pioneers 

who had so narrowly es- 

caped the — guillotine. 

What would we _ not 

give for Benjamin’s 

and Priscilla’s account of what 
they saw at Frenchtown,—their pic- 
ture of the stir in the little hamlet 
when it was known that the three 
Orléans princes had passed “through 
the Wind Gap on horseback,” had 
spent a night at Wilkesbarre “in 
the old red tavern on the river 
bank,” and would soon be at the 
Governor’s “Chartres-Eglité,” Duke 
de Montpensier and Count de 
Seaujolais. 
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The pretty shops of Frenchtown, 
with their attractive merchandise, 
drew not a little trade from neighbor- 
ing towns like Wilkesbarre. The 
making of maple sugar, vinegar, mo- 
lasses, tar and potash were among 
the industries of the colony. A brew- 
ery was contemplated, when the news 
of the amnesty of Napoleon Bona- 
parte (1800) was received, under which 
royal refugees of France might return, 
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and their confiscated estates would be 
restored upon conditions, easy enough 
for homesick exiles to  fulfil_— 
Talleyrand’s outcry, after a sojourn 
in the United States, voicing the sen- 
timents of many: “I shall die if I re- 
main another year under the Stars and 
Stripes.’”’* 

Descendants of Bartholomew La- 
porte and Charles Honet, who did not 


* Blennerhassett’s ‘‘ Life of Madame De Staél,” vol. II, 
p. 262. 
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LOUIS XVI. 


go back to France, own the most of the 
site of the old colony to-day, a locality 
which did not soon lose its attractions 
for Frenchmen, many being drawn to 
settle there and in the vicinity long 
after the disastrous scheme of the 
Asylum Land Company had been 
abandoned. The career of the colony 
was so brief, the results so futile, the 
intelligence of its neighbors so unen- 
lightened concerning its affairs,—the 
fact that it has nearly disappeared 
from memory and tradition needs no 
other explanation. The fact that at 
the time of the founding of Asylum 
the revolutionists of France had a 
strong constituency in the United 
States, and notably at Philadelphia, 
explains the secrecy with which the 
inner affairs of the colony were con- 
ducted. There were those in the 
country who rejoiced at the execution 
of Louis XVI, and Marie Antoinette 
might not have been out of peril had 
she reached the Queen’s House in the 
woods. 

It must have been in the summer of 
1793 that the Queen’s House. hidden 
in the forest some eight mi}«« from the 
King’s House, was begun 111 a lonely 
spot upon the road between French- 
town and Dushore, now the site of 


New Era, Pennsylvania. Marie An- 
toinette was executed October 14, 
1793. Allowing forty days for the sea 
voyage and the journey from Phila- 
delphia to Frenchtown, a pony ex- 
press making the trip once a week un- 
less hindered by storm, we may as- 
sume that the tidings of her execution 
were brought by Talon, or about the 
time of his arrival, and that work upon 
the great log house in the woods was 
stopped at once. Unfinished, it fell to 
decay. Thefoundations of the Queen’s 
House could be pointed out not many 
years ago; but now every trace has 
disappeared. The house was located 
on a road opened fov it at the time by 
the colonists, and in the midst of 
heavy timber. A _ veritable hiding- 
place it would have been for the 
widowed Marie Antoinette, then lan- 
guishing in prison, her hair whitened 
by the shadow of the guillotine. 
Contemporaneously with the stop- 
ping of work on the Queen’s House in 
the Pennsylvania woods, and when the 
Terror was at its height, the Sally of 
Wiscasset came home with a strange 
cargo and a_ stranger story—all 
of which is recorded in the an- 
nals of that seaport town, with in- 
teresting details that may not be fully 
given here. The Sally had sailed from 
Paris immediately after the execution 
of Marie Antoinette, of which Captain 
Clough had been an eyewitness, he 
bringing home with him a piece of the 
robe she wore on the guillotine, a 
relic treasured by his descendants 
unto this day. The cargo of the Sally 
had been marvellously unlike any- 
thing ever brought to Wiscasset be- 
fore——French tapestries, marquetry, 
silver with foreign crests, rare vases, 
clocks, costly furniture and no end of 
apparelling fit for a queen. In short, 
the story was soon noised abroad—for 
sailors would gossip, if captain and 
supercargo did not—and has survived 
in local annals and family traditions 
that only for the failure, at the last 
moment, of a plot for the deliverance 
of Marie Antoinette, she would have 
been aboard the Sally with all that had 
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been provided for furnishing a refuge 
for her in the United States; that she 
was to have been the guest of Mrs. 
Clough, at the big house on Squam 
Point, until she could be transferred 
to a safer retreat. Was that refuge to 
have been the Queen’s House in 
Pennsylvania? Allah alam! 

Nor will it ever be known which one 
of the many plots of those last days of 
Marie Antoinette in prison was the 
American plot, in the carrying out of 
which the Sally of Wiscasset was un- 
doubtedly to have had a prominent 
part. A careful study of those many 
plots, those of “Gouverneur Morris 
and others,” makes it reasonable to 
believe that what is called “the affair 
of the pinks,” betrayed and defeated 
at the last moment, might have been 
the one that would have placed the 
poor queen on board the Sally and 
have landed her at Squam Point. 
Would Madame La Val have been one 
of her court ladies in the Clough 
house on the Sheepscot? Truly, here 
it were easier to write romance than 
history. 

And what became of the Sally’s 
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cargo? Here another historical great 
house comes into this disconnected 
story—the old Swan house of Dor- 
chester, Massachusetts, known for 
many years as the Marie Antoinette 
house, because, as rumor affirmed, it 
had been largely furnished originally 
with what had been the belongings of 
the poor queen. 

Colonel Swan had returned to the 
United States in 1795, accompanied 
by Madame Swan, a beautiful and ec- 
centric gentlewoman, who had been 
with her husband in Paris during the 
Terror. They brought with them a 
large collection of fine French fur- 
niture, decorations and paintings. 
The confiscation of the goods of aris- 
tocrats and émigrés made the pur- 
chase of even royal belongings by no 
means difficult at a time when Revolu- 
tionary committees were coining 
money on the Place de la Revolution 
and furnishers were scouring the prov- 
inces for bargains, the “trumpery” of 
pillaged chateaux. 

Colonel Swan had become very 
wealthy through his commercial en- 
terprises, and could afford to pay the 
government $90,000 for a large con- 
fiscated tory estate at Dorchester, and 
to build upon it, in 1796, the mansion 
of which description is given in 
Drake’s “Roxbury,” also in Orcutt’s 
“Good old Dorchester.” The Swan 
house was demolished some twenty 

years ago. It is described 
as a circular house, very 
French, crowned with a 
dome, a broad veranda sur- 
rounding it, no fireplace, it is 
said, nor heating apparatus 
of any kind, only one other 
house in the country like it, 
that of General Knox at 
Thomaston, Maine,—Gen- 
eral Knox, the Secretary of 
War of President Washing- 
ton’s first Cabinet,and whose 
house in Philadelphia was a 
favorite resort of the Duke 
de La Rochefoucauld and 
the French refugees, an 
intimate friend of Colonel 
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Stone. One room was called the 
Marie Antoinette room, the _ bed- 
stead of which is in possession of the 
descendants of Colonel Swan to-day, 
and known as the Marie Antoinette 
bedstead. “There are those who say” 
that much of thé Sally's famous cargo 
was carried to the Swan house, which 
seems reasonable, as the Sally was en- 
gaged in trade under Colonel Swan 
and his Boston agent, Henry Jack- 
son. A son of Colonel Swan’s was 


besides supercargo on that voyage, 
and had claimed a sideboard as his 
share of what seems to have been an 
abandoned cargo—a piece of rare 
antique furniture now in the posses- 
sion of Hon. James P. Baxter, Port- 


THE SWAN HOUSE, DORCHESTER, MASS. 


land, Maine, and known as the Marie 
Antoinette sideboard. This side- 
board, upon the marriage of young 
Swan and a daughter of General 
Knox was placed in the Knox man- 
sion—suggesting that General Knox 
could have told the true story of the 
Sally had he been inclined. 

Colonel Swan and the Swan house 
have prominent place in the annals 
and traditions of Dorchester, and 
Colonel Swan’s name is inseparably 
associated with that of Marie. An- 
toinette. Lafayette’s visit to Madame 
Swan at the Swan house in 1824 did 
much in reviving the old story of the 
plot, a story that has naturally been 
much amplified in tradition. The de- 
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scendants of Colonel Swan, however, 
make no pretence of believing that the 
old French furnishings and costumes 
of the estate of Madame Swan were 
ever the personal property of Marie 
Antoinette. That some of them may 
have been is not unlikely, as after the 
sacking of Versailles and the Tuileries, 
when the infuriated mob meant to de- 
stroy everything that had ever be- 
longed to ‘‘the Austrian wolf,’ when 
corpses were burned on piles of fur- 
niture and thieves were busy besides, 
not a few royal relics were secured by 
those who knew their value in the 
market. 

One supposition is that the Sally 
was freighted with the goods of those 
who were hoping 
to escape to the 
United States by 
her, but the ship 
sailed away without 
them, carrying off 
their property. Be- 
tween the guillotine 
which took off their 
heads, says Drake, 
and Swan who took 
off their trunks, 
there was little left 
of the poor French- 
men. Not a few of 
the Marie Antoi- 
‘nette relics in this 
country may _ be 
traced to the Sally of Wiscasset, and 
the Swan house of Dorchester. An 
abandoned cargo falls to the shippers 
of course. 

Some sixty years ago, the old 
Clough house was ferried to the main- 
land and placed where it now stands 
in North Edgecomb, on the Sheep- 
scot. It is still known as the Marie 
Antoinette house, and is owned and 
occupied by descendants of Captain 
Clough. The traditions of the Marie 
Antoinette cargo handed down from 
Captain Clough are quite voluminous, 
and most interesting, but there is 
nothing about an Asylum in Pennsyl- 
vania. 

All traces of the great manor house, 
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THE MARIE ANTOINETTE HOUSE, EDGECOMB, MAINE. 


Fountain La Val, have disappeared. 
There are old fruit trees said to have 
been planted by the exiles, and a ven- 
erable Lombardy poplar. Traditions 
of the colony and its founder are pre- 
served by the descendants of Louis 
Deparré Des Isles and of Charles De 
Laittre, the secretary and the super- 
intendent of Madame La Val, whose 
families became united in marriage, 
Madame La Val deeding to the wife 
of Des Isles all of her property at 
Frenchman’s Bay, when she gave her 
hand in marriage to one Van Bartte, 
governor of Demerara, about 1797, 
and left her refugees to get on without 
her as they could. The after history 
of the settlement abounds in romantic 
episodes. 

Descendants of refugees of the 
French Revolution may be found in 
all parts of the United States, the high 
order of their citizenship, as a rule, 
their brilliant leadership in state and 
municipal affairs and the eminent 


success of their business enterprises 
proving, to the people of the United 
States at least, that the French Revo- 
lution did much for the advancement 
of civilization. Many were the proj- 
ects for the colonization of French 
refugees, projects often abandoned in 
the experimental stage as failures. 
The coming of Napoleon Bonaparte 
into power not only recalled many of 
the exiles, but was the cause of a new 
and considerable emigration from 
France, mainly of those who were 
unwilling to serve in the armies of the 
First Empire. 

“There are those who say” that the 
Duke of Artois, afterwards Charles X 
of France, was in hiding from Na- 
poleon some nine years (1805-1814) 
in a rude chateau in Madison county, 
New York—because of his implica- 
tion in the Cadondal plot—a notable 
addition to the list of houses of refuge 
prepared in the United States for 
royalty in exile. 
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The ancient smoking pine; 
It lifts aloft its hoary hands 
Above the wooded pleasure lands, 
And makes its mystic sign. 


() N Bombahook’s high bank it stands, 


Its gray-green branches sway,—and then 
Their ghostly murmurs cease; 

A solemn silence fills the glen, 

While Assonimo smokes again 
The spectral pipe of peace. 


‘We watch the blue-tinged vaporous haze 
In curling mist arise ; 

And lo! to greet our wondering gaze, 

The phantom camp-fires start and blaze 
3eneath the twilight skies. 


Across the wildly dashing stream 
That swirls and foams below, 

The firelight throws its ruddy gleam, 

And dusky forms, as in a dream, 
Flit softly to and fro. 


Hush! ’tis the Indian chieftain’s hand 
That lights the calumet; 

He speaks: “In this, our fathers’ land, 

Too long we roam, an outcast band, 
On whom the curse is set! 





THE SMOKING PINE. 


“For us the hopeless strife is o’er ; 

No warrior waits our call. 
White brothers! bid us place once more 
Upon the Bombahook’s fair shore 

Our wigwams few and small! 


“And while the torrent, o’er the rocks, 
Flows downward to the tide, 
And with its thundering echo mocks 
The death chant of the Wawenocs, 
In peace let us abide! 


“Our doom is sealed, our glory past, 
Our hearth fires, faintly fanned, 

Die out; and, from the heavens o’ercast, 

The whirlwind and the tempest-blast 
Shall smite us from the land! 


“But from the chieftain’s heart a pine, 
Blood-set, shall rise and sway, 

Where Assonimo’s ghostly line 

Shall smoke, as a perpetual sign, 
The pipe of peace for aye!” 


The tempest came; the prophet chief, 
With all his people, fell. 

No death-dirge droned for their relief ; 

Only the pale-face gazed in grief 
Upon the wasted dell. 


The new moons, o’er the forest nave, 
Waxed full and slowly swung; 

But when the springtide kissed the wave, 

From out the Wawenoc’s deep grave 
The mighty pine tree sprung. 


To-day, above the waters swift, 

Its lofty branches flare ; 
And see! the smoke-wreaths curl and lift! 
From Assonimo’s pine they drift, 

And vanish into air. 










HE contest with Spain through 
T which we have just passed brings 

to mind with fresh vividness an- 
other bitter conflict between ourselves 
and that old monarchy,—a conflict 
much longer than our recent war, but 
fought in the court room instead of on 
the battlefield. It is one of the most 
famous lawsuits in our annals,—that 
of “Spain vs. L’Amistad;” and thus 
the story runs,—as full of romance as 
a medizval legend: 

“°Tis sixty years since” various 
men, women and children were pur- 
suing their ordinary occupations of 
planting, hunting, and buying and 
selling in Mendi, near Sierra Leone, 
on the west coast of Africa, quite ig- 
norant that their lives were soon to 
be involved in the diplomatic relations 
of two great nations, and that on the 
other side of the globe of which they 
knew so little their fate was to arouse 
the concentrated and prolonged ef- 
forts of the foremost legal talent of the 
United States. Suddenly the peace- 
ful tillage of the fields, the activity of 
barter, the fierce conflicts of tribal 
wars were all ended by the grip of the 
kidnapper and by dismal days in the 
barracoon. From that assembling 
place they were taken to a slave ship, 
the Tecora, that flew the flag of Por- 
tugal. 

On the passage they were cruelly 
treated, perhaps not more so than if 
they had been on other slave ships. 
Crowded into low quarters, little more 
than four feet high, chained together 
in couples by wrists and legs, day and 
night, cramped into positions so un- 
natural that sleep was difficult, hot and 
thirsty, but with sparing allowance of 
water, sometimes hungry, sometimes 
forced to eat even when seasick, on 
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pain of flogging, with open wounds 
from the galling manacles, and with 
vinegar and gunpowder rubbed into 
those wounds,—these poor creatures 
endured all the horrors of a prison 
combined with those of crossing the 
ocean in an old-time sailing craft. It 
is not strange that many died and were 
thrown overboard. The voyage be- 
gan some time in April, 1839, and in 
July the weary Africans were landed, 
at night, in a village near “the Ha- 
vana.”’ They could not have expected 
bliss there; so perhaps they were not 
disappointed when after ten days the 
forty-three survivors were put on 
board another vessel, secretly and at 
night. 

This vessel was the schooner 
L’Amistad, destined to be famous 
in our annals. On it were the pur- 
chasers of the black “cargo,” José 
Ruiz and Pedro Montez, who de- 
signed to take their new property to 
their plantations in Puerto Principe. 
But fear was fed by both remembrance 
and anticipation; the cook made 
rough jokes, and suggested that the 
blacks were to be eaten as soon as 
they reached their new destination ; 
and the accumulated sense of unde- 
served injury broke forth in stern up- 
rising, under Cinque, their leader by 
force of character. Using the right of 
self-preservation which belongs to all 
men, they overpowered the Spaniards, 
the captain and the cook perishing in 
the fray, and the crew escaping in a 
boat ; they assumed control of the ves- 
sel, and ordered Montez and Ruiz to 
steer them back to Africa. 

Verily the tables were turned. 
For days the Amistad with its 


strange company wandered about the 
Atlantic. 


The negroes, by signs di- 
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rected towards the sun, made it clear 
that the course by day must be 
towards the east ; but at night the wily 
Spaniards brought into play their su- 
perior knowledge and turned the helm 
in a contrary direction. Thus it was 
that a northwestern course was the re- 
sult of the conflicting steering and 
that the Amistad at last came 
within sight and legal cognizance of 
the northeastern shores of the United 
States. During August there were 


ominous reports of a “long, low, black 
schooner,” manned by blacks, that 
was drifting aimlessly near the coast. 
The United States steamship Fulton 
and some revenue cutters were sent 
out for her, and perhaps a little appre- 


From an old printin possession of Yale University. 
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load of blacks landing on North Neck 
and, with carts and horses borrowed 
from a farmer, busily employed in get- 
ting water, they approached the men; 
and by the aid of signs and the few 
English words which Banna and 
Cinque had picked up, Green made a 
bargain to take the Amistad back to 
Sierra Leone. But at that juncture, 
the United States coast survey brig 
Washington appeared on the scene; 
Ruiz and Montez, seeing men of Eu- 
ropean race, wildly gesticulated for 
help, and when near enough to be 
heard demanded rescue and protec- 
tion; and Captain Green admitted 
afterwards that, on seeing the Wash- 
ington near, he had decoyed the ne- 


THE DEATH OF CAPTAIN FERRER. 


hension was aroused by these rumors ; 
but it was lost in the excitement 
caused by the news that the mys- 
terious vessel had reached land, had 
been captured and, with its dusky 
crew, was in the custody of govern- 
ment officials. Here the story of the 
Amustad becomes a part of our na- 
tional history. 

After touching at various points 
along the coast, for water and pro- 
visions, the blacks had landed in small 
boats on Long Island, leaving their 
vessel off Culloden Point, near Mon- 
tauk Point, a place which was destined 
to have another painful significance in 
the story of Spain in the Western 
Hemisphere. This was on Sunday, 
August 25, 1839. Pelatiah Fordham 
and Captain Harry Green, the latter 
of Sag ‘Harbor, were out gunning at 
that time ; and when they saw a boat’s 


groes and persuaded them to linger 
until it was too late for them to escape 
from their new captors. 

Pitifully the poor wretches cried, 
“Sierra Leone! Sierra Leone!”— 
pointing frantically to the east. 
Cinque threw himself overboard, and 
dropped into the all-concealing waves 
a belt full of Spanish gold; but he was 
récovered, and Lieutenant Gedney 
of the Washington, having heard of 
the alarming vessel through rumor, 
proceeded to arrest the dangerous 
fugitives! The poor blacks found 
themselves once more turned away 
from Africa. They were taken across 
the Sound to New London as the 
nearest port. Thus the Federal courts 
of Connecticut saw the next scenes of 
the drama. 

When. the Washington 
Amistad cast anchor 


the 
deep 


and 
in the 
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waters of New London harbor, they 
entered a whirlpool of political agi- 
tation. Every one knows that at that 
time the “land of the free’ was also 
the “land of the slave’; as John 
Quincy Adams said in that year, ‘‘in 
the silent lapse. of time, slavery had 
been winding its cobweb thread 
around and over free institutions.” 


The desire of protecting the owner- 
ship of slaves was strong in the public 


CINQUE. 


From the painting by Nathaniel Jocelyn, in the possession of the New 


aven Colony Historical Society. 

mind and had caused a phenomenal 
and unreasonable sensitiveness to any 
words or actions which might even 
indirectly disapprove the “institution”’ 
which was an anomaly in this “asy- 
lum for the oppressed.” Events were 
often seen through magnifying or dis- 
torting glasses; and now, when we 
reduce them to the plain vision of 
common sense and receding time, 
sometimes they are most unpleasant 
in their bald brutality. 


AMISTAD CAPTIVES. 


It is hard to find any period in our 
history when the moral and political 
atmosphere seems so unnatural to us 
as in that first half of the nineteenth 
century, called by Harriet Martineau 
“The Martyr Age of America,” when 
prejudice often usurped the place of 
judgment, and the strangest prejudice 
of all was that against ‘‘color.” That 
feeling, perhaps naturally strongest in 
the South, had many painful manifes- 
tations in the North. 
Mobs and riots had been 
too frequent to bear enu- 
meration. At the North, 
in Canaan, New Hamp- 
shire, a company of 
influential citizens had 
dragged from its founda- 
tions the building of the 
academy, because its 
doors had been opened to 
colored students; in 
Canterbury, Connecticut, 
Miss Prudence Crandall, 
ia Friend, had been com- 
mitted to jail for no other 
crime than that of teach- 
ing colored girls in her 
school; in New York, 
Lewis Tappan’s house 
had been sacked; in Cin- 
cinnati, the mob_ had 
wrought its will on the 
property and presses of 
the Philanthropist; in the 
City of Brotherly Love, 
Pennsylvania Hall had 
been burned by a mob; 
in Boston, another mob 
had broken up with yells 
and rude attacks a meet- 
ing of about thirty ladies who 
wished to discuss slavery; the Eng- 
lish orator, George Thompson, had 
been threatened with the tar ket- 
tle, and William Lloyd Garrison had 
been dragged by a rope through the 
streets—all to show that Boston 
“cherished rational and. correct no- 
tions on the subject of slavery”; and 
the Rev. Elijah P. Lovejoy had been 
killed by a mob at Alton, Illinois, for 
printing antislavery articles. In the 
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THE HOUSE AT MONTAUK POINT TO WHICH 
TAKEN. 

South there was only one opinion that 
could be expressed with safety to life. 
Truly it was not a propitious mo- 
ment for a company of ignorant ref- 
ugees, members of a despised race, to 
appear in northern waters. 

The question of jurisdiction in- 
volved some delay and careful investi- 
gation. Ought the case to come 
before the courts of New York or 
those of Connecticut? Accurate sound- 
ings were taken, and it was found 
that the Amistad was one-half mile 
from shore when she was seized; and 
as all waters below the line of low- 
water mark on the seacoast are 
called “high seas,” it was decided that 
Cinque and his men were taken on 
the high seas and that, New London 
being the first port of entry to which 
they were taken, Connecticut had 
rightful jurisdiction. 

The captives were taken before the 
Federal court for the District of Con- 
necticut at 
New London, 
for preliminary 
examination 
and trial. 

Strangely, the 
judge was no 
other than that 
Andrew T. 
Judson, who 


had distinguished 
himself as _ the 
persecutor and 
prosecutor of 
Prudence Cran- 
dall. He com- 
mitted the men 
for trial before 
the Circuit Court, 
which was to sit 
at Hartford on 
September 17. 
Ruiz and Mon- 
tez hastened to 
publish a card in 
the New London 
papers, thanking 
the public for 
sympathy, and 
Gedney and 
Green for “rescue from a ruthless 
gang of African buccaneers.” Suit 
was brought against Cinque and 
the thirty-eight surviving men for 
“piracy and murder.” Thomas R. 
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Gedney and others filed their libel “vs. 


the Schooner L’Amistad and cargo” 
(including the prisoners), praying for 
salvage for ‘meritorious services per- 
formed.” Green claimed salvage be- 
cause he had helped to secure the 
“property” almost escaped from Ruiz 
and Montez. 

Montez 
filed a claim 
against four 
slaves and 
part of the 
cargo as his 
lawful prop- 
erty, and in 
the same 
way Ruiz, 
against the 


SILHOUETTES OF 
FROM THE 


AFRICANS 
AMISTAD. 
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remaining slaves and property. Dis- 
trict Attorney Holabird (of Win- 
sted), under Gedney’s libel, put 
forth claims: first, that the Africans 
had been claimed by the gov- 
ernment of Spain according to the 
treaty of 1795, and ought to be re- 


tained till the pleasure of 
the Executive might be 
known as to the demand; 
second, that they should 
be held subject to the 
President’s instructions, to 
be taken to Africa under 
the act of 1819. The 
Spanish consul filed a 
libel in behalf of the own- 
ers abroad; and later, An- 
tonio, the cabin boy, who, 
being a Cuban, was legally 
the slave of the dead cap- 
tain, was the subject of an- 
other claim. Was ever so 
complicated an accumula- 
tion of charges brought 
against a band of stran- 
gers? 

At the September court 
in Hartford, Judge 
Thompson, not friendly 

to their cause, decided that they could 
not be tried in our courts for murder 
on the high seas, on a Spanish vessel. 
3y Judge Judson the decision was 
also made that no claims for salvage 
could be met by selling men, women 
and children, whatever might be done 
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From the painting by C. Noel Flagg. 


GOVERNOR ROGER SHERMAN BALDWIN. 


about the goods involved. Three 
days having been devoted to the con- 
sideration of these matters, the ne- 
groes were bound over to the court 
to be held in New Haven in January. 
So to New Haven they were taken 
for a second time, and there they were 
lodged in the county jail. The three 
little girls had cried pitifully, and had 
clung to the rough jailer, Pendleton, 
when they were brought into court to 
testify as to the “piracy and murder ;” 
and they were held under bonds of 
one hundred dollars each as witnesses. 

Public excitement, increased by 
lurid articles in the newspapers, be- 
came intense. As soon as the extraor- 
dinary events were known a few 
friends of the black man met at 143 


Nassau Street, 
New York, and ap- 
pointed Lewis 
Tappan, Joshua 
Leavitt and Sim- 
eon S. Jocelyn a 
committee to pro- 
cure funds for the 
relief and legal de- 
fence of these 
waifs of ocean so 
strangely cast on 
our shores; and 
they quickly  se- 
cured able coun- 
sel, Messrs. Seth 
P. Staples and 
Theodore Sedg- 
wick of New York 
and Roger _  S. 
Baldwin of New 
Haven. What the 
Africans thought, 
as they were 
again and again 
taken about by 
sloop, by wagon, 
and by canal boat, 
from one dread 
tribunal to  an- 
other, could only 
be guessed; for 
between them and 
their guardians 
was an almost im- 
penetrable wall of silence, the silence 
between men who know not each 
other’s language. 3anna, having 
somewhere picked up a few English 
words, had managed to ask Captain 
Green, in behalf of Cinque, while they 
were on Long Island, whether there 
were slaves here; and he had been 
answered by treachery. Antonio, the 
Cuban cabin boy, could speak some 
Spanish words; but it was impossible 
to make them understand the charges 
against them, or to get from them 
such explanations or refutations as 
they had to offer. Afterwards an ef- 
fort was made to show that Cinqueand 
others understood English well, and 
that by an astonishing superiority of 
cunning they had deluded judges, law- 
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From the painting by Frank B. 
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yers, friends and foes alike, by an as- 
sumed ignorance of the language ; but 
this is declared to be absolutely erro- 
neous by those who taught them and 
took them through all the slow pro- 
cesses of acquiring our speech. By 
the time of the last trial they had, of 
course, acquired some slight profi- 
ciency; but it is difficult to see how 
their sojourn with Spaniards, even if 
under conditions more agreeable than 
it really was, could have been favor- 
able to the acquisition of English. 
Many pitied their helpless state; 
but one man applied the powers of his 
trained mind to bring them relief. 
This was Professor Gibbs, professor 
of Hebrew in Yale College. Very 
soon after their arrival he visited them 
in jail and, by laying down pennies in 
varying numbers before them and by 
appropriate signs, succeeded in get- 
ting the sounds of their numerals. 
He repeated them until he was sure 
that he had learned them, with the 
dialectic variations which he had de- 


tected; and then he has- 
tened to New York, where 
he spent several days 
among the wharves, 
searching the crews of 
vessels from foreign 
ports, in the hope of find- 
ing an African sailor. 
Whenever such a one 
was discovered, Profess- 
or Gibbs recited to him 
his self-taught lesson in 
mumerals. One after an- 
other shook his _ head. 
At last, “‘e-ta (1), fe-le (2), 
sau-wa (3), ma-ni (4),” 
drew forth a smile of 
recognition from a negro 
on the Buzzard, a British 
brigantine, and thus was 
found the link needed to 
connect captives and 
captors. It was another 
proof of the value of the 
scholar in the economy 

of the world’s work. 
James Covey, for such 
was the adopted name of 
the negro, was then about twenty 
years old. ‘He too had _ been 
stolen in childhood, had been sold, 
first to African owners, then to 
Portuguese, and, being at last on a 
slave ship which was captured by the 
British, was thus made free again by 
the magic of England’s flag. He had 
learned to read and write English in 
the English school at Sierra Leone. 
The captain of the Buzzard, Fitz- 
gerald, was kind enough to _ let 
Professor Gibbs take the man to 
New Haven as an interpreter; for in 
his wanderings he had acquired a fair 
knowledge of the Mendi language. 
Learning and humanity, hand in 
hand, can accomplish a great deal. 
Like a magician’s wand, the tact and 
ingenuity of Professor Gibbs brought 
a friend from the “vasty deep” for 
these heathen stranded on our shores. 
When they saw him bringing Covey 
into their prison, and when they heard 
once more the familiar accents of 
home, a shout of joy arose, which was 
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never forgotten by those who heard 
it. Then it was possible to secure a 
connected account of their strange 
adventures ; and a brief description of 
each one was prepared, with the story 
of his life in Africa. 

Although a common misfortune 
had brought them together, their ex- 
periences in African life had been dif- 
ferent. They came from Mendi, Gissi, 
Bandi, Bullom, all neighboring dis- 
tricts of Western Africa, between 
Sierra Leone and Liberia. All had 
been stolen, at various times and 
places, by other Africans, who sup- 
plied Spanish and Portuguese deal- 
ers,—sad comment on 
the evil reaction of the 
slave trade. Of the 
three little girls, one 
jhad been made prison- 
er by a party of men 
who broke into her 
mother’s house at mid- 
night, and the other 
two, having been 
pawned for debts 
which were not paid, 
had been sold to pay 
those debts. The men 
were of ordinary 
height, differed greatly 
in features, and in 
color varied from 
black to yellow. Some 
had lived in villages 
near mountains and 
rivers, some in “fenced villages.” 
A picture in Lander’s “Travels in 
Africa,” representing a hamlet com- 
posed of round clay dwellings with 
conical roofs thatched with leaves or 
turf, without windows or chimney, 
all neatly arranged, and shaded by 
palm trees, was recognized by them 
as being like their own villages. They 
had figs, oranges, lemons, bananas 
and pineapples, cotton, rice and corn. 
Some had been rice planters ; some had 
owned cows, sheep, goats, hens ; some 
had been hunters, killing leopards and 
elephants; some had been laborers; 
some had been blacksmiths, making 
axes and hoes; and some were sons of 


chiefs, ‘“‘gentlemen, who didn’t do any 
work,” as the interpreter expressed it. 
A committee of New Haven men, 
the Rev. Leonard Bacon, Rev. H. G. 
Ludlow and Amos Townsend, Jr., had 
been commissioned to provide suit- 
able instruction for the blacks, who 
now had a little more liberty within 
the jail. They must have lived in 
constant trepidation for weeks, until 
they had gained a little assurance 
from the evidence of friendly protec- 
tion. From the third-story windows 
of the jail, which faced the Green on 
the site of the present City Hall, they 
beheld the pomp and circumstance of 
“training day,” and at 

once the poor wretches 

were ‘overcome by 

terror, thinking that 

the day of their death 

had come.- To the call 

for instructors there 

was a quick response 

from Mr. George E. 

Day, then assistant in- 

structor of Hebrew, 

now professor in the 

Yale Divinity School, 

and some of the divin- 

ity students, who gave 

their morning hours to 

this missionary work 

thus unexpectedly 

brought to them. Here 


REV. GEORGE E. DAY, D. D. was a bit of native 


heathendom for them 
to work upon, and with zeal 
and patience they tried to Christianize 
it. Great was the interest felt by 
teachers and pupils alike in this most 
novel application of the “natural 
method” of acquiring languages. Of 
course, pictures and all kinds of in- 
genious expedients were used in the 
first steps; and as soon as some readi- 
ness of communication was estab- 
lished, the teachers tried to give some 
idea of the principles of our. religion. 
Dr. Day says that in this they 
were somewhat successful, and that 
their pupils learned to read a part of 
the New Testament. 
What. strange scenes that im- 
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promptu schoolroom in the New 
Haven jail presented!—the untutored 
heathen brought to the very door of 
the scholar, the eye that had been 
keen to watch the track of the ele- 
phant or the leopard, now eagerly fol- 
lowing the intricacies of the printed 
page, and the pale-faced youth who 
had left their Hebrew and Greek les- 
sons in college halls striving to ex- 
plain God’s goodness to those who 
were still smarting from man’s in- 
juries! 

They wore the clothes provided for 
them by government, but during theiz 
stay in New 
Haven they did - 
not learn all the 
refinements of 
table etiquette. 
Away would go 
the tin plates 
and cups after a 
meal, as_ heed- 
lessly cast aside 
as had been the 
palm leaves of 
their home. For 
necessary exer- 
cise they were 
sometimes 
taken out on the 
Green, where 
their antics, and 
especially the 
agile feats of 
Cinque, afforded 
amusement to 
the ever-present 
spectators, and must have been a glad 
contrast to the cramped and shackled 
days on the slave ship. 

They varied in moral and mental 
traits; but Cinque was always their 
leader; his manly form and speaking 
face engrossed attention wherever he 
appeared. He it was whose impas- 
sioned words had roused his fellows 
to make one more vain effort for lib- 
erty, on Long Island; he it was who 
had been put in irons and separated 
from the others as “dangerous” after 
landing in New London; he it was 
who, when the interpreter was absent 


JOHN QUINCY ADAMS. 


from morning worship, rose and took 
the duty of interpreting the prayer. 

While he was a prisoner he was al- 
lowed to go to the studio of Jocelyn, 
that his portrait might be painted by 
that noted portrait painter, the brother 
of that Simeon S. Jocelyn who had 
long been the firm friend of the black 
man. Of this picture, which was 
called a speaking likeness, many 
copies engraved by Sartain exist. 

The original was painted at the 
order of the late Robert Purvis, Esq., 
of Charleston, South Carolina, a 
member of the first American Anti- 
slavery Society 
ever organized. 
He was_ the 
chairman of the 
semi-centen nial 
celebration held 
in Philadelphia, 
December 4, 
1883, to mark 
the anniversary 
of the establish- 
ment of the 
Antislavery So- 
ciety in that 
city, December 
4, 1833. Mr. 
Purvis was in 
1883 one of four 
survivors. of 
sixty who 
signed the Dec- 
larationof Senti- 
ment of the Na- 
tional Conven- 
tion. At the request of Dr. Stephen G. 
Hubbard of New ‘Haven, the painting 
was presented in 1899 to the Historical 
Society of New Haven by the daugh- 
ter of Mr. Purvis, Miss Harriet 
Purvis of Philadelphia, and it now 
hangs in the collection of that soci- 
ety. The painter, Deacon Nathaniel 
Jocelyn, was himself a man of note 
and a companion of that veteran in 
art, Asher B. Durand. He had sent 
portraits to the first exhibition of our 
Academy of Design, in 1826, he had 
travelled in Europe with Morse, and 
had afterwards, in 1844, received the 
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gold palette for the best portrait ex- 
hibited in Connecticut; and during 
his long life he painted portraits of 
many well known men and women. 
He and his brother, Simeon S. Joce- 
lyn, who had been almost the only man 
to vote against the majority in the 
famous meeting which forbade the es- 
tablishment of an educational institu- 
tion for colored youth in New Haven, 
worked long and faithfully with Lewis 
and Arthur Tappan to make true our 
national boast of liberty for all. 

As fear abated and knowledge in- 
creased, the Africans gave some inter- 
esting information about their life in 
Africa. The toga-like garment used 
there, from three to four feet wide and 
from six to nine feet long, differed lit- 
tle for men and women, except in the 
manner of wearing. It was thrown 
over the left shoulder, leaving the 
right arm and shoulder bare. Their 
chiefs had “plenty, plenty cloth;” and 
this, with the name of one chief, 
‘“Kak-beni,” meaning lazy, gives us a 


notion of their conception of the lux- 


uries of royalty. They had the bar- 
barian’s fondness for ornament, and 
liked strings of beads and shells 
around their wrists and ankles. 

According to their account, matri- 
monial negotiations among them were 
simple and direct, without any foolish 
sentimentality. The man made a gift 
to the woman; if the gift was ac- 
cepted, he was accepted. One of the 
men, Uga-ho-ni, gave “twenty clothes 
and a shawl” for his wife. Another, 
Ba-u, paid “ten clothes, one goat, one 
gun, and plenty of mats,” and he was 
indebted to his mother for making the 
clothes. It would almost seem that 
the burden of the trousseau was on 
the wrong side of the house. 

In Mendi they had a kind of fetich 
religion, in that they reverenced cer- 
tain objects in nature, as a cotton tree, 
a mountain, “because there was a 
spirit in them;” but these men could 
give only a scanty account of the cere- 
monies of their religion, for the rea- 
son that they were too young to take 
part in them, only the old being con- 


sidered worthy of that. Are we the 
only people who do not respect age? 
They abhorred cannibalism, were 
with few exceptions truthful, and 
were ready to punish any thieves 
among their number. 

While lawyers and diplomats were 
discussing the legal complications, 
and good men were trying to teach 
the gospel of peace, the newspapers 
and the showmen were reaping their 
harvest of “sensations.” The original 
theme of the story was played with all 
possible variations, and Ruiz and 
Montez, and Cinque and Grabeau, 
were posed alternately as victims and 
as martyrs. Wax figures of the. 
blacks were made from life and car- 
ried around the country, and some 
large pictures were painted to repre- 
sent the “mutiny.” One was called 
“The Death of Captain Ferrer, the cap- 
tain of the Amistad, July, 1839.” The 
following explanation is appended to 
the woodcut copy of it: 

“Don José Ruiz and Don Pedro 
Montez of the Island of Cuba, having 
purchased fifty-three slaves at Ha- 
vana, recently imported from Africa, 
put them on board the Amistad, Cap- 
tain Ferrer, in order to transport them 
to Principe, another port on the 
Island of Cuba. After being out from 
Havana about four days, the African 
captives on board, in order to retain 
their freedom and return to Africa, 
armed themselves with cane knives, 
and rose upon the captain and crew 
of the vessel. Captain Ferrer and the 
cook of the vessel were killed. Two 
of the crew escaped; Ruiz and Mon- 
tez were made prisoners.” 

The scene is on the deck. The 
captain is represented as dying from 
his wounds; Antonio, as climbing a 
ladder in wild fright; Ruiz, as trying 
to flee. For one man the struggle is 
forever ended. Eight negroes in all, 
led by Cinque, are wildly brandishing 
the famous cane knives, while they 
are resplendent in yellow or green 
garments, which give no trace of 
months of lying in the hold. These 
cane knives were two feet long, stout 
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and broad, and were used for cutting 
sugar cane. In the library of the New 
Haven Historical Society may be 
seen a poster that advertised the huge 
painting, which was taken from town 
to town for public exhibition, thus at 
the same time proving and increasing 
the excitement which pervaded the 
community. The name of the adver- 
tiser is torn off; the remainder is as 
follows: 


“ 


. would respectfully announce to 
the citizens of ... and vicinity, that he 
has opened for exhibition at . . . the mag- 
nificent painting of the massacre on board 
the schooner Amistad! ! 

“By A. Hewins, Esq., of Boston. The 
Scene represents the rise and struggle of 
the Africans, in which Capt. Ferrer and 
the cook lost their lives, and Don Pedro 
Montez, one of the owners of the slaves, 
was dangerously wounded. This thrilling 
event with 26 of the principal characters is 
correctly delineated on 135 feet of Canvas, 
and strikes the beholder as real life. Its 
faithfulness to the original has been at- 
tested by those who participated in the 
awful tragedy. The hundreds of visitors 
both in New Haven and Hartford where 
the Africans have been seen, have bestowed 
the most unqualified praise upon the mer- 
its of the painting, and the following ex- 
tracts from the public journals of those 
cities will convey some idea of the estima- 
tion in which it is held. 

“From the New Haven Herald. ‘The 
Massacre.—This picture which is now open 
for exhibition, comprises the scene on 
board the Amistad when the blacks rose 
upon the crew and killed the Captain and 
the Cook. It is of very large dimensions 
and comprises a view of the vessel and 
every person on board, many of which are 
portraits, particularly those of Cinque and 
Grabeau.’ 

“From the New Haven Palladium. ‘It is 
a very large and well-executed painting, 
and doubtless represents the bloody 
tragedy much as it was enacted. The like- 
ness of many of the blacks will be readily 
recognized.’ 

“From the New Haven Register. ‘The 
painting is large and well executed, and we 
doubt not conveys a good idea of the 
bloody scene on board the Amistad. Go 
and see it.’ 

“From the N. E. Review, Hartford. 
‘The design is a very superior one and 
cannot but satisfy every one of its correct- 
ness, judging from our own ideas of the 
original scene, as we form them from the 
descriptions that have been _ published. 
Cinque is represented in the act of taking 
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the life of Montez. He is held back by the 
interference of others, and all the spirit of 
desperation and demoniacism is pictured in 
his expressive face.’ ”’ 


3ut however the picturesque and 
the romantic appealed to the diverse 
sympathies of the common people, 
the serious legal questions involved in 
the romance demanded an answer ; for 
the lives of thirty-nine men hung on 
the decision of the courts. There was 
a constant assumption that all men 
who were black were slaves; and the 
counsel for Gedney said that the court 
was bound to presume them such 
until the contrary was proved to be 
true. It seems that in Cuba different 
kinds or grades of negroes were rec- 
ognized: first, the “bozals,’ mean- 
ing those recently kidnapped ; second, 
the ‘“‘ladinos,” meaning those who had 
been bound slaves since 1820. The 
“passo” of the Amistad described the 
captives as “negros ladinos,” an ex- 
pression worthy of Rosamond Vincy, 
with whom “words were not a direct 
clew to facts;” and the translation 
which was furnished by some one in 
the State Department, either through 
ignorance or design, rendered the 
words “sound negroes.” The little 
girls were described as “sound negro 
women.” The points to be decided 
were whether these men and children 
were lawfully “‘ladinos,” and therefore, 
according to Spanish law, to be the 
purchased property of Ruiz and Mon- 
tez; whether, having been proved to 
be such slaves and therefore guilty of 
“piracy and murder,” they ought to 
be tried by our courts or by those of 
Spain in Cuba; and, on the other 
hand, whether they ought to be sold 
to satisfy the demands for salvage. 
On these decisions all the others de- 
pended ; and each side mustered every 
possible legal resource for the con- 
flict. To further assist in the decep- 
tion of the “sound negroes,” Spanish 
names were indiscriminately assigned 
to the negroes, the little girls being 
enumerated as Joanna, Frances, etc.. 
and the men by such names as Joseph, 
etc. Calderon, the Spanish minister, 
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urged in behalf of Spain that the 
Amistad cargo, slaves and all, be de- 
livered immediately to him without 
salvage. The reason which he offered 
for such a demand was a surprising 
one; he feared that if the negroes were 
not thus given to the Spanish authori- 
ties to be punished, “it would endan- 
ger the internal tranquillity of the 
island of Cuba”! 

But Ruiz and Montez, through Cal- 
deron and his successor, the Chevalier 
De Argaiz, who was backed in turn by 
the Spanish government, claimed that 
their rights rested on the treaty of 
1795; yet they apparently lost sight 
of the fact that, at that time, the slave 
trade was against the laws of Spain, 
and that she had received £400,000 
from England for suppressing it in 
her colonies. To be sure, that traffic 
had not been easily stopped; the 
newspapers of the time give incident- 
ally many proofs of that. For in- 
stance, you can see a bit of the news 
of the day which speaks of a slaver as 
having been in the business for twenty 
years, making fourteen successful 
voyages. She suffered one interrup- 
tion; for we are naively told that ‘an 
irruption of a tribe of natives broke 
up that agency,” and so they could 
not bring any negroes on one voyage. 
During all those years the Spanish 
government was secretly paid, under 
the name of “voluntary contribu- 
tions,” fifteen dollars for each slave 
imported; and the number of such 
imported slaves sometimes reached 
twenty or twenty-five thousand in a 
year. 

But inconsistencies appeared almost 
trivial beside the exaggerated preju- 
dices that arose to confront justice. 
To human vision the case of the 
strangers seemed almost hopeless. 
In the high places of the judicial and 
the executive departments of the gov- 
ernment every voice seemed un- 
friendly and every power to be 
in active opposition. The District 
Attorney of Connecticut, in announc- 
ing to Mr. Forsyth, our Secretary of 
State, that the trial for murder must 
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fail in our courts, hastened to ask if 
the captives could not be sent to the 
Spanish authorities “before the court 
sits.” The Attorney General of the 
United States, Mr. Grundy, had 
shown marked opposition to any sug- 
gestions of bettering the condition of 
negroes in this or any other country, 
and was so strongly opposed to the 
abolition of the institution of slavery 
as openly to approve of lynching 
those who advocated that measure. 
So it was not strange that he “could 
not see that by any legal principle he 
would be justified in going into an 
investigation for the purpose of ascer- 
taining the facts set forth in the paper 
clearing the vessel from one Spanish 
port to another,” as evidence whether 
the men were slaves or not. The 
President, Mr. Van Buren, so far for- 
got the limitations and the etiquette 
of his authority as to manifest his 
readiness to yield to the claims of 
De Argaiz, and to take the personal 
responsibility of sending a United 
States vessel to return the negroes to 
Cuba for such “punishment” as the 
Cubans saw fit to give. ‘He did go so 
far as to send Gedney and Meade to 
Cuba to testify against Cinque; and 
Mr. Grundy publicly avowed that the 
President might issue his order direct- 
ing his marshal to deliver the vessel 
and cargo to such persons as might 
be designated by the Spanish minis- 
ter! We have learned to be less 
afraid of Spanish wrath. Mr. For- 
syth directed that the captives “should 
be hurried on board the Grampus (a 
schooner which was kept outside of 
New Haven harbor for several days), 
as soon as a decision favorable to 
Ruiz and Montez was made, lest time 
should be given for an appeal!” 

But in the midst of all this rancor 
and excitement the lawyers of the 


blacks began and continued their 


work with an unfaltering zeal and 
persistence that were heroic. Mr. 
Lewis Tappan gave “laborious days” 
to the cause, in spite of the demands 
of large business interests; and of 
Governor Baldwin it has been said 
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that but for the indefatigable ardor 
with which he brought all his legal 
ability to bear on the case it would 
have been lost. 

New Haven was the scene of the 
trial, which began on the twenty-third 
of January, 1840, and was before the 
District Court of the United States, 
the only court before which salvage 
or admiralty cases could be tried. 
The excitement became intense as the 
days lengthened into a week. Crowds 
patiently sat for hours in the court 
room in order to secure places. In 
the harbor lay the Grampus, ready, as 
all men knew, to hurry away the ac- 
cused if acquitted, to prevent appeal. 
Craft bred craft, and in the same 
waters lurked a quiet vessel that was 
prepared to forestall that plan by a 
rescue. 

The decision was a blow to the ad- 
ministration; for though given by 
Judge Judson, the condemner of Pru- 
dence Crandall, and not a friend of the 
black man, it was “that the officers of 
the Washington were entitled to sal- 
vage on the vessel and cargo, but not 
on the negroes, as, even if they were 
slaves, they had no value in Connect- 
icut; that Green and the other ‘long- 
shoremen’ had done nothing for 
which they could claim compensa- 
tion; that Antonio was a born slave 
and must be returned to Cuba; that 
the other prisoners were freeborn 
and only kidnapped into slavery, and 
therefore free by the law of Spain it- 
self, and that they should be delivered 
to the President of the United States, 
to be by him transported back to 
Africa, under a statute passed in 1819, 
applicable to slaves illegally imported 
into this country in violation of the 
act of Congress of 1808, prohibiting 
the slave trade.” The full text of this 
decision occupied two pages of the 
New Haven Palladium for January 
13, 1840. The editor speaks of the 
“golden opinions from all quarters” 
won by Mr. Baldwin, “by the skill, 
talent and eloquence which he has dis- 
played in the management of this 
case.” 


justice.” 
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Joy reigned with Cinque and his 
friends for a time; but the joy was 
short, for the government, through 
the Secretary of State, ordered the 
District Attorney to appeal to the Cir- 
cuit Court, and when that repeated 
the decision of the District Court, it 
appealed to the Supreme Court of the 
United States. 

The correspondence between per- 
sons officially interested in the Amis- 
tad case is full of striking passages of 
harshness, pathos and logic. The 
Secretary of State, Mr. Forsyth, in the 
course of a letter to the Chevalier 
De Argaiz, used these words: “All the 
proceedings in the matter, on the part 
of both the executive and judicial 
branches of the government, have had 
their foundations in the assumption 
that these persons (Ruiz and Montez) 
alone were the parties aggrieved, and 
their claim to the surrender of the 
property was founded in fact and in 
The order of President Van 
Buren, just referred to, was as fol- 
lows: “The marshal of the United 
States for the district of Connecticut 
will deliver over to Lieutenant John 
S. Paine of the U. S. navy, and aid 
in conveying on board the schooner 
Grampus, under his command, all the 
negroes, late of the Sp. schooner 
Amistad, in his custody, under process 
now pending before the circuit court 
of the United States for the District 
of Connecticut.” An article appeared 
in the official journal of the adminis- 
tration, with especial commendation 
from the editor, which expressed 
these views with still more clearness: 
“The truth is, that property in man 
has existed in all ages of the world, 
and results from the natural state oi 
man, which is war. When God 
created the first family and gave them 
the fields of the earth as an inher- 
itance, one of the number, in obe- 
dience to the impulse and passion 
that had been implanted in the human 
heart, rose and slew his brother. This 
universal nature of man is alone modi- 
fied by civilization and law. War. 
conquest and force have produced 
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slavery, and it is state necessity and 
the internal law of self-preservation 
that will ever perpetuate and defend 
it. 

On the other hand, Mr. Staples and 
Mr. Sedgwick sent to Mr. Van Buren 
a letter of expostulation, in which 
they said: “We, with great respect, 
insist that the purchasers of Africans 
illegally introduced into the depend- 
encies of a country which has pro- 
hibited the slave trade, and who make 
the purchase with knowledge of this 
fact, can acquire no right. We put 
the matter on the Spanish law, and 
we affirm that Ruiz and Montez have 
no title, under that law, to these 
Africans.” 

And the poor captives themselves 
applied the logic of nature to the case. 
They evidently discussed the work- 
ings of civilized laws, as seen by them, 
and decided to employ the talents of 
Ka-le, one of the most apt among 
them in the use of English, to write a 
letter to be sent to ex-President John 
Quincy Adams, one of their counsel, 
before the great trial of their fate be- 
fore the Supreme Court. This letter 
was written without aid from English- 
speaking people: 


“‘NeEw Haven, Jan. 4, 1841. 

“Dear Friend Mr. Adams,—I want to 
write a letter to you because you love 
Mendi people and you talk to the grand 
court. We want to tell you one thing. 
José Ruiz say we born in Havana, he tell 
lie. We stay in Havana 10 days and 10 
nights, we stay no more. We all born in 
Mendi—we no understand the Spanish 
language. Mendi people been in America 
17 moons. -We talk American language 
little, not very good; we write every day, 
we write plenty letters, we read most all 
the time, we read all Matthew and Mark 
and Luke, and John, and plenty of little 
books. We love books very much. We 
want, you to ask the Court what we have 
done wrong. What for Americans keep us 
in prison. Some people say Mendi people 
crazy, Mendi people dolt, because we no 
talk America language. Merica people 
no talk Mendi language, Merica people 
dolt? They tell bad things about Mendi 
people, and we no understand. Some peo- 
ple say Mendi people very happy because 
they laugh and have plenty to eat. Mr. 
Pendleton [the jailer] come, and Mendi 
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people all look sorry because they think 
about Mendi land and friends we no see 
now. Mr. Pendleton say Mendi people 
angry, that white men afraid of Mendi 
people. The Mendi people no look sorry 
again, that why we laugh. But Mendi peo- 
ple feel sorry; O we can’t tell how sorry. 
Some people say, Mendi people got no 
souls. Why we feel bad, we got no souls? 
We want to be free very much. 

Dear friend Mr. Adams, you have chil- 
dren, you have friends, you love them, you 
feel very sorry if Mendi people come and 
carry them all to Africa. We feel bad for 
our friends, and our friends all feel bad for 
us. Americans no take us in ship. We on 
shore and Americans tell us slave ship 
catch us. They say we make you free. If 
they make us free they tell true, if they no 
make us free they tell lie. If America peo- 
ple give us free we glad, if they no give us 
free we sorry—we sorry for Mendi people 
little, we sorry for America people great 
deal, because God punish liars. We want 
you to tell court that Mendi people no want 
to go back to Havana, we no want to be 
killed. Dear friend, we want you to know 
how we feel. Mendi people think, think, 
think. Nobody know what he think, 
teacher he know, we tell him some. Mendi 
people have got souls. We think we know 
God punish us if we tell lie. We never tell 
lie, we speak truth. What for Mendi peo- 
ple afraid? Because they got souls. Cook 
say he kill, he eat Mendi people, we afraid, 
we kill cook, then captain kill one man 
with knife, and cut Mendi people plenty. 
We never kill captain, he no kill us. If 
court ask who brought Mendi people to 
America? We bring ourselves. Ceci hold 
the rudder. All we want is make us free. 

“Your friend 
“Ka-Le.” 


demands louder. 


Spanish 
England’s young queen struck a pro- 
phetic note in a plea for justice to the 
captives, and all the prolonged excite- 


grew 


ment became intense. There was 
need for all the legal knowledge and 
acumen that could be brought to bear. 
Mr. Baldwin renewed his exertions. 
John Quincy Adams, the “old man 
eloquent,” who had enlisted in the 
cause, freely gave himself, with all the 
treasures of his learning, his ability 
and his experience, to the case. His 
diary, in which more than any other 
American statesman he has laid bare 
the workings of his soul, shows the 
perplexities and anxieties which 
weighed on his spirit while he was 
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ransacking libraries and preparing a 
guard for every weak point in the de- 
fence of his chosen clients. One de- 
lay followed another, and every day 
thus gained by the indefatigable old 
man, whose modesty was only equalled 
by his ability, was used in studying the 
great case, “with deep anguish of 
heart, and a painful search of means to 
defeat and expose the abominable con- 
spiracy, executive and judicial, of the 
government against the lives of those 
wretched men. How shall the facts 
be brought out? How shall it be pos- 
sible to comment upon them with be- 
coming temper, with calmness and 
moderation, with firmness, with ad- 
dress, to avoid being silenced, and to 
escape the imminent danger of giving 
the adversary the advantage in the 
argument by overheated zeal? Let me 
not forget my duty.” (Diary, Vol. X, 
pp. 48-51.) 

Friends and foes recognized that the 
accumulated learning and experience 
of a lifetime were to be packed into 
this last great effort of the champion of 
justice. Lieutenant Gedney’s friends 
begged that his ill health might be a 
reason for a gentle touch from the 
caustic Adams; Key, the enthusiast 
who gave us our “Star-Spangled 
Banner,” almost lost hope, and every 
thinking man felt the thrill of the mo- 
mentous decision that was soon to be 
made. At last the all-important day, 
February 20, 1841, arrived, and the 
trial before the Supreme Court in 
Washington began. Mr. Adams, who 
knew not how to swerve for friend or 
foe, was scathing when he spoke of 
Mr. Van Buren as “governed not by 
any sense of justice, but by sympathy 
for Spanish slave-masters,” and when 
he said that the order to put the ne- 
groes on the little Grampus was the 
“servile submission of an American 
President to the insolent dictation of 
a foreign minister.” But he was not 
more scathing than Van Holst, who, 
from the standpoint of another gener- 
ation and another nation, says that the 
administration “strained its influence 
to the utmost in the service of the 


slaveocracy in a case in which only the 
boldest sophistry could discover the 
shadow of an obligation.” For days 
the argument continued on both sides. 
One of the judges was called to the 
highest tribunal of all during the 
time, and with the ensuing delay it 
was not until March 9 that Judge 
Story made known his decision, and 
Mr. Adams could despatch to Mr. 
Baldwin in New Haven the burning 
words: 

“The captives are free. 
great haste and great 
ADAMS.” 


Yours in 
joy, J. Q. 


The great trial was over; the per- 
plexing case was laid aside forever, 
and the friends of freedom for the col- 
ored race had won a victory. but 
what could the poor Mendi people do 
with their hard-won prize? Could 
they put themselves back in Mendi? 
Could they even again man _ the 
Amistad, possessed once by them in 
the exercise of their rights, and long 
ago sold for salvage and for the reim- 
bursement of their owners? Could 
they restore their comrades who had 
perished? Naturally they were anx- 
ious to go home; and once more their 
friends helped them. By this last de- 
cision they were not to be handed 
over to the President for return to 
Africa, but were to be at once their 
own masters. Lewis Tappan imme- 
diately renewed his exertions in their 
behalf, and in various ways he suc- 
ceeded in procuring money sufficient 
to defray the expenses of their home- 
ward voyage and of their support 
while awaiting here a suitable oppor- 
tunity for that voyage; for it must be 
remembered that there has never been 
a regular ocean: line between New 
York and Mendi. Mr. Tappan took 
a few of them about with him from 
place to place in Massachusetts and 
Connecticut, and found audiences so 
much interested in their performances 
in reading, spelling and arithmetic 
that in that way a considerable sum 
was raised, which was augmented by 
the subscriptions of friends. 

Owing to the demolition of the jail 
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in New Haven, they were kept in 
Westville at the time of their release 
from custody, and thence all except 
those in Mr. Tappan’s party were 
taken.to Farmington, Connecticut, for 
care and instruction during the time 
intervening before their departure. 
Farmington was already well known 
for the intelligence, culture and broad 
philanthropy of its citizens ; and it was 
quite fitting that the village which 
had been the scene of one of the first 
missionary meetings should be chosen 
for prolonging this missionary effort. 
A large new barn had just been built 
on the grounds of Mr. Austin F. Wil- 
liams, and this was rearranged for the 
headquarters of the Africans. With 
sleeping rooms and a_ schoolroom, 
where they were regularly taught by 
teachers from Farmington and else- 
where who offered their services, the 
men had a comfortable home. Con- 
tributions of food and clothes came 
from even distant villages; and even 
now people describe the wagon loads 
which they saw sent off to the Mendi 
men. 

The name which Mr. Williams 
afterwards bestowed on his _ place, 
Cinque Park, gave token of the strong 
impression made by the African leader 
on all who saw him. ‘He ruled un- 
questioned over his fellows ; and while 
his ardent, earnest temper did not 
readily yield to opposition, his native 
energy and ability commanded respect 
from all. The three little girls, Tay-mi, 
Mar-gru and Keeya, were domiciled 
with three kind families, and each en- 
deared herself to those who protected 
her. Of Tay-mi, the youngest, but the 
quickest scholar, many amusing sto- 
ries are still told. After correctly de- 
livering a message of “love” from one 
lady to another, she showed her pene- 
tration into conventional expressions 
by adding, “But that no nothing!” 
The far-away home in Africa, from 
which man-robbers had torn her, was 
still dear to her childish heart, and 
she spoke of sweet fruits and shady 
palms. On the night before their final 
departure from Farmington, an un- 


usual display of northern lights oc- 
curred. Alarm filled Tay-mi’s mind, 
and in dismal accents she moaned: “I 
think we never see Mendi any more!” 
She liked the New Testament very 
much, particularly the passage, “Let 
not your heart be troubled.” She 
joined a temperance society, and after 
her return to Africa would not drink 
any palm sap until she was assured 
that it would be right for her. 

The men observed fixed hours for 
study and for returning to their tem- 
porary home; but otherwise they were 
free to stroll about the village——and 
they seemed to enjoy the privilege of 
frequent visits to the houses in which 
they gained some intimacy. Their 
eyes saw everything, and their minds 
were very active. They liked to ex- 
amine all the household articles, es- 
pecially those involving mechanical 
ingenuity. In the house where Tay- 
mi lived was a French mantel clock, 
with the dainty Greek columns of ala- 
baster, the gold face and the glass 
case, which were the fashion of the 
time; and that had a never-ending fas- 
cination for the men. They seemed to 
like life in the peaceful old colonial 
town, with its wooded heights and 
winding river. That river made its 
sad claim on the company of stran- 
gers; for when one of them, an expert 
in swimming, leaped in to search for 
the body of young Chamberlain, who 
had been drowned, he was entangled 
in the dam, and was himself lost. 

The months of learning the alphabet 
of civilization flew by; and then came 
the good byes. The unusual oppor- 
tunity of a vessel bound for Sierra 
Leone was found, and passage was se- 
cured for them. They were to go by 
canal boat to New Haven, thence to 
New York and so to Mendi. There 
was a farewell meeting in the old 
Farmington church, which is. still 
vivid in the memory of those who were 
present. It was just after the stately 
old pulpit, with its sounding-board 
and carved vine wreaths, had been 
taken away, and in front of the new 
one a platform had been made, large 
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enough for all the Africans to sit upon. 
It was dignified by the presence oi the 
religious leaders of the region, among 
them the benignant pastor, the Rev. 
Dr. Noah Porter, and the Rev. Dr. 
Joel Hawes of Hartford, who stood by 
one of the Africans while he read in 
English the one hundred and twenty- 
fourth psalm: “If it had not been the 
Lord who was on our side.” Never 
had the words of David seemed more 
prophetic than when uttered by the 
son of Africa. 

And when Cinque arose, there was 
a hush over the multitude, that from 
far and near crowded the spacious old 
church. Never did his commanding 
figure and speaking face arouse more 
enthusiasm, never did his sonorous 
voice ring forth with more telling vi- 
brations. He told the story of their 
surprise in Mendi, of the traitor’s am- 
bush, of the long horrors of the 
voyage, of the secret transfer in 
Havana, of the stern joy in making 
themselves free on the Amistad, of the 
disappointment at being duped on 
Long Island, of the second capture 
and the wild effort once more to es- 
cape. For an hour or more he held 
his listeners enchained, dismayed by 
his sufferings, enthusiastic with his 
hopes, breathless with his suspense. 
Eyes gleamed, hearts beat quicker 
and sympathy swept over the audi- 
ence in a flood,—and not one word of 
English had he spoken. Often has 
the writer heard those who listened to 
Cinque on that night describe the in- 
effaceable impression produced by 
the exercise of this wonderful gift of 
native oratory. An interpreter was 
at hand to explain; but such was the 
power of Cinque’s impassioned tones, 
gestures and expressions that any ex- 
planation was almost unheeded. 
Mind spoke to mind by other words 
than those of language. 

The series of extraordinary events 
which culminated in thisfortunate way 
was not without influence on the re- 
cently aroused interest in foreign mis- 
sions. Soon after the decision of the 
Supreme Court in the Amistad case, 


the first public effort to send the Gos- 
pel to Africa was made by the Rev. 
James W. C. Pennington, the colored 
pastor of the First Colored Congrega- 
tional Church in Hartford. He called 
a meeting in his own church, May 5, 
1841, for the purpose of discussing the 
possibility of such an effort. Much in- 
terest was aroused, and a committee 
was appointed to call a géneral meet- 
ing of the friends of missions,—which 
met in Hartford, August 18, 1841, to 
consider a special mission to Africa. 
This is said to be the origin of asso- 
ciated missionary work in the dark 
continent. In this instance, the Mendi 
Mission was begun and carried on by 
the Amistad Committee, which was, 
in 1846, combined with later organ- 
izations, and became the American 
Missionary Association. The Rey. 
William Raymond and his wife and 
the Rev. James Steele offered to go to 
the new field; and it was in their 
charge that the Mendi company was 
to take the voyage to Sierra Leone. 
James Covey, the interpreter, took 
passage with them. Of the five teach- 
ers, two were colored people, Mr. and 
Mrs. Henry R. Wilson, members of 
the church of the Rey. Mr. Penning- 
ton in Hartford. Mr. Wilson was 
born in Barbadoes, a slave, and Mrs. 
Wilson was born and brought up 
in Brooklyn, Connecticut. Bishop 
Brownell and others gave testimony 
to her good character. They were 
to be supported by the Union 
Missionary Society, then recently 
established in ‘Hartford. The Rev. 
James Steele was a_ brother of 
Dr. John Steele, missionary physician 
at Madura, East Indies. He took with 
him a printing press and a font of 
tvpes. The Rev. William Raymond 
was of Amherst College, afterwards of 
Oberlin, and had been the teacher of 
the Mendians in Farmington. These 
men were all trained in various usetul 
crafts, such as printing, carpentering, 
tailoring, etc. The last farewell of all 
was at the Broadway Tabernacle, on 
Sunday evening, November 21, 1841, 
when instructions were given to these 
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African missions, and 


pioneers in 
Cinque for the last time thrilled an 
American audience. 

The bark that took them to Africa 
was the Gentleman, two hundred and 


eighty tons. It carried neither rum 
nor powder. They were all amply sup- 
plied with vegetables from the large 
garden of fifteen acres which they had 
cultivated at Farmington, and they 
were otherwise well provisioned. 
They were furnished with books, with 
clothing for themselves and_ their 
families, with agricultural implements, 
with a choice and extensive variety of 
seeds, and with letters to the British 
commander and authorities. The 
Gentleman was taken in tow by a 
steamboat hired for that purpose, and 
anchored off Staten Island until 
Saturday morning, November 27, 
when at dawn of day, with a stiff 
breeze, she put to sea. 

Soon the wide Atlantic rolled be- 
tween those dark-faced people and the 
America of their friends and of their 
foes; but neither waves nor years 
could efface the burning memories of 
that strange episode in their lives, 
memories of slave ships, of court 
rooms, of Christian friends, of listen- 
ing throngs. To their fellows who 
had seen them snatched away two 
years before, they must have seemed 
indeed like those returned from the 
grave. It was well for the missionary 
cause that there were impressions of 
untiring, enthusiastic kindness to off- 
set the remembrance of the injuries 
inflicted by so-called Christians in this 
western world. 

Cinque, at first, went back to his 
savage life; but after a time the influ- 
ence of his Christian teachers in Con- 
necticut asserted itself, and he passed 
the last years of his life as an interpre- 
ter for the mission station. There he 
died, about 1879, and the prayers over 
his grave were said by the Rev. Al- 
bert President Miller, a graduate of 
Fisk University, who was afterwards 
the pastor of the Temple Street Con- 
gregational Church in New Haven, 
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and who is now in Washington, D. C. 
So does each generation reap from the 
sowing of the former one. 

Little Mar-gru also lived long years 
of usefulness as a missionary among 
her own people; and one of her Af- 
rican pupils, in the strange. whirligig 
of time, at last was the mother of a 
student in the Yale Theological 
School, who manifested a fair degree 
of ability. 

At intervals the Spanish govern- 
ment demanded that the United States 
should reimburse Ruiz and Montez 
for their losses. But the decision of 
the Supreme Court was final. The 
work of Governor Baldwin had been 
done too well to be undone. To his 
unwearied and skilful efforts more 
than to any other cause was the result 
owing; he, more than any one else, 
could feel that through him strict jus- 
tice had been done. 

The long-drawn suspense of the 
successive trials, stretching over 
eighteen months, kept public excite- 
ment roused, and the bitterness of 
party feeling intensified the struggle, 
so that for years it stirred the nation. 
3ut that generation has passed; the 
burning questions which were set 
ablaze by the drifting Spanish 
schooner were taken from Connecti- 
cut and Washington court rooms to 
glow before the world on the battle- 
field. The ashes only remain; only a 
few people can tell now even what the 
Amistad was. But that great legal 
contest was like the “divide” which 
separates the tributaries of the At- 
lantic from those of the Pacific. The 
unflinching decision of Connecticut 
judges, in spite of frowning official 
power, in spite, sometimes, of private 
preference, that the rights of human 
beings must be secured for every man 
who trod her soil, was that which, 
ratified by our Supreme Court, was an 
inspiration for a weak party of reform- 
ers through years of dispute and 


through the purification of our na- 
tional honor by the solemn sacrifice of 
the civil war. 








THE BOMB OF AN ANARCHIST. 


By Alice Ames Winter. 


HREE young men sat 
smoking in __ silence. 
Dick Maurice, as was 
natural to a sybarite, 
occupied the biggest 
and most comfortable 
chair; George Newton, 

regardless of inkstands, perched 
jauntily upon the table, and Harry 
Wilson sat gloomily in a stiff chair 
and puffed his pipe in short jerks. 
George, the reckless, took his pipe 
from his mouth and, waving it airily, 
exclaimed, ““What’s the matter with 
you, Harry? I never knew you so 
mum before. Is the study of medicine 
proving too much for your brain, or 
are you trying to assume an air of 
wisdom beyond your years?” 

“Can’t I meditate a little on the de- 
generacy of the race and the cursed 
spite and all that kind of thing, with- 
out laying myself open to your jeers?” 
asked Wilson. “The awful idea just 
struck me that it was a sign of old 
age to be afflicted by the times being 
out of joint, and I was wondering 





whether I am growing old. It’s an 
unpleasant subject.” 
“Cheer up, old chap. It’s more 


likely to be indigestion than old age 
that is turning you pessimist,” Mau- 
rice called from the depths of his 
chair. 

“If the times are dislocated, I 
should think it would just suit your 
medical taste to set them again,” said 
George flippantly, and then, dodging 
the sofa pillow that was aimed at him, 
he added: “What is it that afflicts you 
now?” 

“To you know my cousin Myra?” 
asked Harry, looking from one to the 
other of his companions. Both shook 
their heads, and his look of gloom 
deepened. “Nice girl, pretty girl, 
jolly girl,” he said grimly. “First she 

go 


went to college and made a specialty 
of Greek. For four years I trembled 
for her, but she came out as jolly as 
ever, and I thought my agony was 
over. But now she’s done it again.” 

“Done what again? Gone to col- 
lege?” asked Maurice languidly. 

“No,—gone into a College Settle- 
ment. She came here to spend the 
winter with some friends, and I was 
looking forward to larks with her; but 
the last time I saw her she talked a 
great deal about Social Questions, and 
Useful Lives, and Wider Sympathies, 
all in capital letters. I asked her 
what all these things were to me if ! 
couldn’t find her at home, ready to 
sing to me, when I chose to drop in at 
Mrs. Wharton’s; and I got no answer 
to my question but silent scorn.” 

“Will one of you intelligent beings 
who take life seriously inform me 
what the girls do in the aforemen- 
tioned Settlements?” asked Maurice, 
sitting up. 

“Sh!” George answered. “It’s a 
mystery, like that of the vestal virgins. 
No mere man can look on their rites 
and live.” 

“Well, what’s-his-name—some clas- 
sical ‘gentleman—did peep into their 
secrets. I believe I’ll follow his ex- 
ample; it would be a diversion!’’ ex- 
claimed Maurice. 

“Shall you put on petticoats and 
sacrifice your mustache on the altar of 
Vesta?” inquired George; but Mau- 
rice was already rising with dignity 
and leaving behind him the gibes and 
jeers of his companions. 

About seven o’clock in the evening 
of the third day later, Dick Maurice 
paused at the corner of Greenbush 
Alley and Pleasant Street, to take a 
complacent survey of himself, before 
he advanced to the conflict. He was 
really a work of art, and he knew it. 
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Only to himself was known the secret 
of where he had got the peculiarly 
baggy trousers which stopped just 
short of his ankles, the short coat that 
hitched up behind and down in front, 
and the hat of the stvle of four seasons 
back. His hands too had that look 
which betokens long accustomed dirt 
but slightly veiled by recent washings. 
And vet it was with a trepidation born 
of fear of self-betrayal that he rang at 
the door of the only house in Green- 
bush Alley that had clean doorsteps 
and flowers in its windows. The door 
was opened by a pleasant faced girl 
with a big white apron; and Dick took 
his hat awkwardly from his head while 
he shuffled his feet uneasily and 
asked: 

“Tf vou please, Miss, I wanted to 
know is this the Settlement.” 

“Tt is. Won’t vou come in and tell 
us what we can do for you?” The 
pleasant faced girl answered in an 
equally pleasant voice. Dick went in 
with heavy tread and lengthy steps. 
He found himself in a good-sized 
room, bare but very clean, whose sole 
decorations consisted of two lonely 
vases and three or four pictures, 
though it was glorified by the masses 
of plants that crowded the windows 
and shut out the sordid street. 
Through a doorway he saw a young 
woman playing games with a horde 
of children, who seemed, Dick 
thought, to exceed even the ordinary 
ability of children in swarming all 
over her. Dick felt it was on his cards 
to stare about him, but his hostess 
brought him back by repeating her 
question: 

“Is there anything we can do for 
you?” 

“Yes, Miss,” he answered at length. 
“At least I thought I’d come in and 
see if you give lessons in anything 
here.” 

“Evening classes, vou mean?” Dick 
nodded. “Yes, we have classes in 
book-keeping and history, and a travel 
class to which men belong. Perhaps 
you'd like to join one of them?” 

Dick shuffled his feet again; but a 


sudden brilliant idea struck him. 
“Well, you see, Lady,” he said, “it isn’t 
them I want to study. I s’pose it 
sounds very queer to you for a man 
like me to be caring about such a 
thing; but the truth is, Miss, | want 
some one to teach me Greek.” 

“Myra,” the girl called to some one 
who happened to be passing through 
the hall at this instant, “can you come 
here for a moment ?”—and she turned 
away to hide a half smile in the cor- 
ners of her mouth. 

Dick’s heart thumped with con- 
scious guilt as Harry Wilson’s cousin 
came into the room; but he was too 
far committed to his part to draw 
back, and as he looked at her he felt 
that he was justified in his iniquity by 
its reward, for Myra Langley was a 
singularly attractive girl. She stood 
for a moment in the doorway with in- 
quiring eyes, while Dick noted her 
slender grace, her great masses of 
Titian hair, and the exceptional blend- 
ing of innocence with that noble poise 
which comes from contact with noble 
thoughts. 

“I’m a pretty mean fellow,” Dick 
exclaimed to himself; but aloud he 
said: “I was asking this lady if there 
was any chance of me getting taught 
Greek here.” 

Miss Langley sat down abruptly. 
“T could teach you Greek, I think,” 
she said. “But why do you want to 
study it?” 

Dick flushed uneasily. “Why, you 
see, Ma’am,” he explained, “I’ve been 
reading a good deal by myself in 
public library books, and I got so in- 
terested in those old fellows I made 
up my mind I’d like to study their 
language. All the books say you’ve 
got to read it in their own language to 
appreciate it; and I heard there were 
some awful smart ladies down here— 
so I thought it wouldn’t do any harm 
to ask. I’m willing to pay for lessons, 
Ma’am, though I’m not saying I can 
pay much.” 

Myra was looking at him fixedly. 
and Dick wondered whether she sus- 
pected him. “It would take you a 
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long time to learn to read Greek 
easily,’ she said, “and you would 
have to study very hard.” 

“T don’t mind the study, Miss, if 
you'll try me. I have all my evenings 
after working hours.” 

“What is your work?” asked Miss 
Langley. 

‘Bricklayer,’ Dick, the lazy, an- 
swered unblushingly. 

“Well, if Miss Hart, the head of the 
Settlement, thinks it wise, I am will- 
ing to try the experiment,” Myra 
said doubtfully. “Will you wait here 
a moment?” and she swept from the 
room and upstairs, where Dick heard 
voices in conversation. After a time 
she came down, with two books in her 
hand. “Would you like to begin 
now,” she asked, “or would you 
rather come again?” 

“Now, if it suits you, Ma’am,’— 
and he rose and followed her across 
the hall to another bare little room, 
where she drew up two chairs beside 
a table. As she opened the book to 
the alphabet, Dick held on to his chair 
in amusement at the situation. Per- 
haps his emotions would have been 
heightened had he known that his 
teacher was inly congratulating herself 
that her pupil was not oneof the offen- 
sively unwashed. But he wrinkled his 
brow and set himself to follow her 
slender forefinger through the quirks 


and cranks from alpha to omega. It™ 


was a wonderfully successful lesson. 
In almost no time Dick was pro- 
nouncing quite complicated words, 
though he disregarded the accents 
with a perseverance that was a terri- 
ble strain on his own classical in- 
stinct. Myra Langley was fairly 
beaming as she closed the book. 

“Do you know, Mr. Hopkins,” she 
said, “I think you are almost a proof 
of what some of the industrial teach- 
ers claim! They say that the educa- 
tion of the hand really helps the brain, 
and certainly I never saw any one 
learn so rapidly as you, who have been 
a day laborer all your life.” 

“The hand ain’t much educated in 
bricklaying, Ma’am,” said Dick as he 


prepared to depart, commissioned to 
return on Tuesday evening with the 
first and second declensions at the tip 
of his tongue. 

He had a mingled sense of guilt and 
triumph as he slunk into his rooms 
and, hanging the garments of Hop- 
kins in the closet, got himself into his 
dress suit preparatory to ending the 
evening at Mrs. Van de Haven’s ball. 
Myra Langley, meanwhile, was dis- 
coursing to an admiring circle of girls 
gathered in Miss Hart’s room, on the 
really extraordinary brain power 
which existed among these humbler 
classes, and which needed only half a 
chance to develop itself. 

Nor did time give her the lie; for as 
the Tuesday and the Friday nights 
slipped by, Hopkins (who always 
yielded to the temptation of going 
‘Just once more”) dashed on in his 
Greek career at a perfectly breakneck 
pace. Myra felt called on to warn 
him against overwork, and worried 
herself greatly over his statement that 
he never went to bed before one 
o’clock. 

“A man who has to work hard all 
day, as you do, Mr. Hopkins,” she re- 
monstrated, “has no business to risk 
his health by late hours. You will 
really know more in the long run if 
you don’t overstrain yourself now.” 

“Look at me, Miss Langley,” he 
answered. “I’m as strong as a horse. 
Do I look as though I was overwork- 
ing or breaking down?” And in 
sooth he didn’t, being a fine specimen 
of the young American, who had been 
a crack football player during his col- 
lege career. 

So they raced through conjuga- 
tions and syntax, and waded into 
Xenophon almost before Myra knew 
it. “What I want to do, you know, 
Miss Langley, is to read Plato; I can’t 
stop long here,” he would say. 

Mr. Hopkins was not long in be- 
coming a prominent feature in Settle- 
ment life. It seemed to have a great 
fascination for him, and whenever he 
had a “day off” he was an invaluable 
assistant in all kinds of enterprises. It 
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was he who helped Miss Langley and 
Miss ‘Hart on their famous picnic, 
when they took forty ragamuffins up 
the river into the unknown genuine 
country. Without him, how could 
the girls have gathered the lambs, who 
had scattered in forty different direc- 
tions? It was he who found Sally 
McDaniel, after she had filled her 
arms with gentians, stamping on all 
the flowers which were too numerous 
for her to carry, on the plea, she ex- 
plained, that if she couldn’t carry em 
home, no one else should. It was he 
who then sat down by Sally and tried 
to infuse her with the idea that beauty 
was its own excuse for being, exhib- 
iting such a knowledge of botany that 
Myra was awed and astonished. He 
also carried a body of boys to the’lake 
and taught them to swim. He went 
around and beguiled Bridget and 
Paddy and Hans and Gretel to the 
Art Loan Exhibit, and kept them 
there absorbed by his talks about the 
pictures. He even had a class of his 
own in swinging dumb-bells. All 
these and many more things he did, 
so that whenever the Settlement was 
in straits, whether it needed a door- 
knob mended or the garbage depart- 
ment blown up about the condition of 
the alley, Mr. Hopkins was the person 
called upon. ‘His manners had im- 
proved with amazing rapidity, and 
after the first visit his hands were im- 
maculate. All the girls grew to like 
and respect the tall and athletic fellow, 
who had an unusually clever mind and 
who hid the heart of a gentleman 
under his unprepossessing coat. 

Often Myra thought that, if she 
hadn’t known, she would hardly have 
guessed that he wasn’t—wasn’t— 
well, just like herself, you know. And 
yet there was something about him 
that made her uneasy; for when they 
went on their expeditions, he had a 
conscious, sneaking way of looking 
ahout him, as if he feared to be recog- 
nized ; and he could never be beguiled 
into coming to the Settlement at a 
time when he was likely to meet any 
visitors from “up town.” Myra spec- 
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ulated about it; and she found that 
all the others noticed and commented 
upon this vague underhand some- 
thing in his manner. Had he com- 
mitted a crime, and was he trying to 
expiate it by doing all he could to 
help the people around him? The 
thought made her particularly tender 
and sympathetic toward him; but it 
was not until the middle of the winter 
that, one evening after they had fin- 
ished a Plato reading, the awful truth 
came upon her. He had brought her 
a bunch of violets,—‘‘to sweeten the 
dead languages,” he said,—and she 
felt called upon to remonstrate against 
an intangible new relationship that 
was growing up between them. 

“You know,” she said gently, “! 
fully appreciate your kindness in 
bringing me these lovely flowers; but 
really I don’t think you ought to do 
that kind of thing.” 

“T got them from a cousin of mine 
who has a greenhouse,” he said 
glumly ;—and this was literally true, 
for he had rifled Mrs. Van de Haven’s 
choicest specimens on his way to the 


slums. “But if I hadn't, why 
shouldn’t I get you flowers? Am I 
different from any other man? You 


may look dismayed, but with all your 
gentleness, you have the class feeling 
as strong as any French marquise. 
You wouldn’t have offered to give 
Greek lessons to a young man of 
your own class; but you think you are 
made of different flesh and blood from 
me because I’m a bricklayer. Down 
in your heart of hearts you think all 
of us down here are interesting speci- 
mens to be experimented on. But 
you know perfectly well why I spend 
so much of my time working here. 
Some day I am going to sweep away 
all these artificial barriers—blow them 
all up with a bomb, and show you that 
you and I stand on the same level.” 

Myra’s eyes were big with horror. 
“T have no such outrageous feeling!” 
she cried. “None of us have,—just 
because we have a little more money. 
But, oh, what do you mean by it all? 
Are you an—an—anarchist?” 
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“Yes, | am,” said Dick grimly, “and 
I’ll keep my word and explode a lot 
of false ideas and complacent preju- 
dices that think they are resting on a 
sure foundation. They will find 
there’s dynamite underneath!”—and 
he rose and went gloomily away; for 
really be was beginning to think that 
his position at the Settlement was no 
joke. 

As for Myra, she went sadly up to 
Miss Hart’s room, where three or four 
girls were gathered for their good-night 
chat. They teased her a little about 
the evident devotion of Hopkins; but 
she was too full of her recent discov- 
ery to reply with any spirit. “Girls,” 
she said solemnly, “I’ve found out 
what is the matter with him. I know 
now why he was so afraid of being 
seen, and why he never wanted to 
meet people. He has confessed to 
me himself. Heaven only knows in 
what awful plots he has been impli- 
cated. He is an anarchist!” 

Myra went sorrowfully to her bed, 
and cried a little before she went to 
sleep. The next day was her birth- 
day. The rain fell in torrents. 
Everything seemed to drag, and she 
felt a strange desolation as she went 
about her daily tasks. When after- 
noon came, and Miss ‘Hart spoke of 
two forlorn sick women who needed 
a helping hand, she was glad to relieve 
her inner dreariness by offering to 
face the outer storm on an errand of 
mercy. When she came back it was 
long after dark, and she was drenched. 

“We're waiting dinner for you, 
Myra,” Miss Hart called to her as she 
ran upstairs. 

“Don’t wait; I'll be down as soon 
as I can get on some dry clothes,” she 
called. But when she opened the door 
of the dining room, she stood aghast. 
The silence was broken by a din of toy 
pistols, torpedoes and tooting horns 
that fairly took her breath away, while 
her eyes were dazed by unexpected 
sights. The room was hung in red. A 
red tablecloth covered the table, in 
whose centre stood a lamp covered 
with a great red shade and banked 


Lobsters, 
tomatoes, beets, radishes, strawberries 
and red candies formed the incongru- 
ous feast, and from the centre of the 
table, in zigzag, lightning-like lines, 
streaks of yellow tissue paper went to 


with scarlet carnations. 


the corners of the table. Myra’s eyes 
fell upon the cards with grinning skull 
and crossbones which marked each 
seat. As soon as the noise of the toy 
pistols stopped, her ears were greeted 
by the chorus which burst from the 
assembled girls, and of which she 
caught only the words: 


“Keep a workin’ and a shirkin’, 
Keep a shirkin’ and a workin’, 
Till yer git eight hours a day! 


The girls were all laughing now, 
and Miss Hart made a low courtesy, 
exclaiming: “We've gotten up a little 
anarchist dinner, dear; we thought it 
appropriate for your birthday!” 

Myra’s blushes vied with the sur- 
rounding crimson as she was escorted 
in pomp to the head of the table, and 
she hid her face by reading her card 
with its jingle, beginning: 


“My bombshell falls on palace walls 
And blows up castles old in story.” 


“Shame upon you all,” Myra cried. 


. “You may well call it an anarchist din- 


ner when you do such murder as this.” 
She tried to throw herself into the 
frolic that followed, and bear her part 
in the toasts and speechmaking; but 
when the dinner was over, she crept 
to her room, for it seemed to have 
brought her difficulties to a crisis and 
to force her to face the problems that 
she had been thrusting into the back- 
ground of her mind. In Hopkins’s 
words to her she realized that there 
was a more personal significance than 
mere defiance of the existing state of 
society, and she had an uneasy con- 
sciousness that, on her own part, she 
recognized a closer bond than that of 
common humanity. She did not 
doubt his feeling for her. But did she 
dare to cut herself off from the kind 
of life to which she was accustomed ; 
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to trust to her gentle influence to wipe 
out from his mind all the bitter anar- 
chistic spirit which had grown up 
there? And even if that were gone, 
could she—nurtured in refinement of 
thought and surroundings—become 
the wife of a day laborer? Myra was 
an orphan, with a little fortune of her 
own, and there was no question of 
outraging the feelings of very near 
relatives. It was a purely personal 
problem ; but she wondered how many 
unknown habits and prejudices of his 
might meet her like a dead wall, as 
this revelation of his distorted social 
views had done. If, on the other 
hand, she wrenched herself away from 
him,—a pang darted through her at 
the thought,—would she not know 
that she was making him harder and 
more bitter than ever? Would not her 
shrinking from him seem like a verifi- 
cationof thearistocratic feeling that she 
had denied? Before the uneasy night 
was over, one thing had become ap- 
parent to her; she must have time to 
think it over,—and the immediate 
future was clear. A few minutes’ con- 
versation with Miss Hart made every- 
thing easy. A cab was called, and by 
the middle of the morning Myra was 
rolling out of Greenbush Alley, with 
its disorder, its overcrowded life, its 
genuine and happy work, into that 
other world of serene elegance which 
lay so near at hand. 

Mrs. Wharton welcomed her with 
open arms. “I’m only overtired,” 
Myra explained, ‘‘and I thought, dear 
Mrs. Wharton, you would perhaps let 
me come and spend a little vacation 
with you before going back to my 
work again.” 

“My dear child,” exclaimed the 
warm-hearted matron, “I only wish 
you would give up your slums alto- 
gether and stay with me. You look 
like a shadow. Your eyes are all 
ringed with black. I’m afraid those 
horrible people are killing you.” 

“Indeed the shadows are only af- 
fairs of one sleepless night,” Myra ex- 
postulated. ‘To-morrow you'll find 
me as blooming as ever.” 





“You shall have a bowl of bouillon 
and be put to bed this instant,” Mrs. 
Wharton said firmly ; ‘for I can’t wait 
till to-morrow for your roses. I give 
a dinner this very evening, and I shall 
want you for my bright particular 
star.” 

“But, Mrs. Wharton,” the girl re- 
monstrated, “I can’t possibly come in 
on your dinner in this way. It would 
upset everything to have an extra 
guest thrust in upon your perfect ar- 
rangements.” 

“Nonsense,” cried Mrs. Wharton. 
“Do you think I am to be foiled by so 
simple a problem? I'll just send a 
note around to the club, and you shall 
have the most delightful man in the 
city for your table companion—a reg- 
ular Prince Charming, my dear,— 
rich, clever and fascinatingly lazy.” 

The vision of a poor laborer, strug- 
gling against hard circumstances, rose 
in Myra’s mind, in contrast with Mrs. 
Wharton’s picture; but she was soon 
tucked up on a comfortable sofa and 
lost in a slumber that forgot both the 
man of leisure and the man of toil, 
while Mrs. Wharton sat at her desk 
and despatched the following note: 


“My dear Dick: I am unexpectedly 
short one man for a little dinner this 
evening, and I count myself fortunate 
in having so good a friend as yourself, 
whom I beg to come to my rescue. 
You shall not be wholly unrewarded, 
for you shall take in the loveliest girl 
in the city. Now that will bring you, 
will it not, even if my friendship fails? 

Cordially yours, 
Mary C. WHARTON.” 


A half day’s sleep made Myra a 
little late at her toilet; but when she 
was dressed at last she looked at her- 
self in the mirror with a half aston- 
ished delight. She had been out of 
this world so long that she had almost 
forgotten how she looked in shimmer- 
ing gauze, and she raised her bare arm 
and kissed it in a kind of ecstasy over 
its softness and roundness. 

Dinner was on the point of being 
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announced as she entered the drawing 
room. As Mrs. Wharton presented 
Mr. Maurice to her, she gave one 
swift glance at the immaculate young 
man in all the glory of his evening 
array, and the room seemed to swim 
around her. With a sense that sup- 
port was very necessary to her, she 
took the arm that he offered. Not till 
they were seated at the table did she 
dare to steal another look at him, to 
make sure that she had seen him 
arigbt. He was gazing fixedly in front 
of him, with a little nervous twitching 
about the corners of his mustache, 
and his face betrayed a kind of amused 
anxiety. 

Mrs. Wharton looked down the 
table at them with supreme dissatis- 
faction. She had had her own pleas- 
ant little dreams in bringing them to- 
gether. “Myra,” she said to herself, 
“with her beauty, her energy and no- 
bility of purpose, is just the girl to 
fascinate Dick Maurice, and make a 
fine man of him.” And here they were 
sitting in silence, Myra evidently ill at 
ease and distrait, and Dick making, 
for once in his life, no effort to in- 
gratiate himself with a _ beautiful 
woman! 

So the oysters passed in silence, and 


not until Myra was struggling with 
the soup that seemed to choke her did 
Dick rouse his courage to the point of 
murmuring: “I’m afraid my bomb has 
exploded too soon, Miss Langley.” 

Myra raised her head haughtily: “I 
dare say it all looks to you like a very 
clever trick,” she said. 

“Tt may have begun in the spirit of 
mischief,” Dick said humbly; “but 
you must know that it ended very 
much in earnest. I should have given 
it up long ago if it had been only a 
prank. You know the old quotation 
about those who came to scoff and re- 
mained to pray.” 

Myra was trying to crush back the 
hot tears that were pressing from be- 
hind her eyes, and she did not dare to 
reply. 

“Am I never to be forgiven?” Dick 
spoke very low. “You are ready to 
give your life to helping those poor 
wretches in Greenbush Alley. Am I 
so much more hopeless a case?” 

A sudden sense of relief swept over 
Myra. After all, her problem was no 
problem at all. “But at least I can 
give him an uncomfortable hour or 
two before I yield,” she said to her- 
self. And in spite of her philanthropic 
principles, she did. 





A RUMOR GOES. 


By Jay Lincoln. 


The pride of power, the trumpet’s fanfaronade 


The pr a rumor goes that lust of ore, 


Deform your March of Progress to a raid, 
And with Injustice marching on before 
You usher Justice in. Our hearts are sore; 
For we have loved your shining cavalcade, 
Your girdle round the earth, that scatters shade 
Like the sun’s self. Restore our faith, restore! 


But be it truth the whispering peoples tell, 

Then lose your battles. Though your artefies spill 
Earth’s richest blood, Oh, what shall parallel 

Our poverty if good confounds with ill 

And right with wrong,—if your own stroke should kill 
That great world-conscience you have fostered well ? 
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NEW IPSWICH IN NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


By Pauline Carrington Bouve. 


towards the Connecticut River, 

upon or near the line between 
Massachusetts and New Hampshire, 
three isolated mountain peaks form 
conspicuous landmarks to the traveller 
—Watatic, Monadnock and Wachu- 
sett. About halfway between the 
two latter lies the little village of New 
Ipswich, whose records make an in- 
teresting page of New England his- 
tory. 

In the year 1621 King James 
granted to one John Mason a tract of 
land that lay between the Piscataqua 
and Naumkeag (1. e., between Ports- 
mouth and Salem), and extended 
about sixty miles into the interior. 
Two years later Mason and those as- 
sociated with him took possession of 
this grant; and this was the germ of 
the Province of New Hampshire. 
Mason died soon after, and his death 
was followed by the revolution in 
England. The claim, during this 
period. was neglected, and it was not 
until after the Restoration that it was 
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revived. In 1745 it was decided that 
John Tufton Mason, a native of Bos- 
ton and a great-grandson of Mason, 
the original grantee, held rightful 
title to the Province of New Hamp- 
shire. 

As the settlement of the province 
progressed, the frequent attacks of the 
Indians obliged the settlers to seek aid 
and protection from their neighbors 
of the older and stronger Province of 
Massachusetts. As the southern por- 
tion of the Mason territory was 
claimed by both provinces, Massa- 
chusetts, as a matter of policy and a 
means of fortifying her claims, 
promptly gave assistance to New 
Hampshire, securing thereby the ad- 
herence of those whom she protected. 
Some years later the older province 
began to apportion out vacant or 
province lands. To the descendants 
of the soldiers of King Philip’s war 
the General Assembly of Massachu- 
setts gave the “Narragansett Town- 
ships; to the descendants of those 
who followed Sir William Phipps into 
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Canada were appor- 
tioned the “Canada 
Townships.” These 
grants were made at 
the session of : the 
General Court of 
Massachusetts in the 
year 1735-6, so that 
the town of New Ips- 
wich refers the initial 
measure of its settle- 
ment to this date. 
‘That the town of 
New Ipswich in New 
Hampshire was 
‘named after the town 
of Ipswich in Massa- 
chusetts, to sixty 
citizens of which lat- 
ter town the grant 
was made, the fol- 
lowing petition, discovered among the 
Ipswich records, clearly proves: 


“To his Excellency Francis Bernard, 
Esqr., and to the Honorable his Majesty’s 
Council and to the Honorable House of 
Representatives in General Court assem- 
bled May, 1767. The Petition of Sundry 
persons Grantees of the Town of New 
Ipswich, lately so called, and the Legal 
Representatives of the Grantees of Sd 
Town. Humbly Sheweth That the Great 
and General Court or Assembly of the 
Province of Massachusetts Bay, did, in the 
month of Jan. Anno Domini 1735, grant 
unto sixty of the Inhabitants of thre 
Town of Ipswich a Township of the con- 
tents of six miles square which was called 
New Ipswich; that afterwards the said 
Township fell within the province of New 
Hampshire; That your Petitioners after 
having been at a very great and long con- 
tinued Expence, lost their several rights in 
said Township, and became Very great 
Sufferers, they having built a Meeting 
House, a saw mill, Bridges, &c., besides 
Expending a great deal on their Several 
rights; wherefore your Petitioners humbly 
pray that your Excellency and Honours 
would be pleased to take the premises into 
your consideration and Grant unto them an 
Equivalent in some of the ungranted lands 
of this Province, or make them such other 
compensation as to your wisdom shall 
seem meet.” 


Among other signatures to this pe- 
tition are the names of Isaac Apple- 
ton, Samuel Wigglesworth, Nathan- 
iel Rogers and several other men of 
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prominence. The 
origin of the name 
Ipswich is a matter 
of dispute. Some 
antiquarians believe 
it to be derived from 
Eba, a Saxon queen, 
who lived in the old 
English town of that 
name,—wich being 
of course the Saxon 
word meaning place 
or home. Thus 
Ebaswich was grad- 
ually corrupted, they 
say, into Ipswich. 
Others claim that 
the name is derived 
from the river Gip- 
pen, Ipswich being 
evolved from Gipps- 
wich, the place of the Gippen or wind- 
ing river. However this may be, cer- 
tainly there is no doubt but that the 
name of the town comes down from 
a remote period of Saxon sovereignty 
in the British Islands. 

In the year 1762, September 9, 
George the Third, by an Act of Incor- 
poration, declared the township of Ips- 
wich incorporated, with all the rights 
thereof, “Always reserving to us, our 
heirs and successors, all White Pine 
Trees that are or shall be found grow- 
ing on the said tract of Land fit for 
the use of Our Navy.” Some years 
later a second act of incorporation 
was granted in the same terms as the 
first, with these two exceptions, that 
the town is by royal assent called New 
Ipswich, and the term of duration is 
unlimited. Abijah Foster, the pio- 
neer settler of New Ipswich, came 
from Ipswich in Massachusetts, and 
took up his abode here in 1738. ‘His 
wife and infant daughter were with 
him; and his son, Ebenezer, was the 
first male white child born in the iso- 
lated hamlet. There were a sturdy 
courage and persistence in these pio- 
neer settlers that arouse a thrill of 
admiration and respect, when one re- 
members the loneliness, the hardships 
and the dangers that were so bravely 
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and cheerfully borne by them. In- 
deed, this respect is instinctive, for 
there is always some village antiqua- 
rian in our colonial towns who is 
eager to show the oldest house, the 
oldest tombstone, or the oldest inhab- 
itant of his birthplace, and to rehearse 
old legends. In New Ipswich there 
is a very marked interest in this line 
of research, fostered, perhaps, by the 
fact that such a number of men of 
much more than local repute have 
gone forth into the world beyond the 
New Hampshire hills from the quiet 
little town. 

Just in the rear of the present bank 
building the visitor is shown the site 
of Foster’s log cabin, in which Eben- 
ezer was born, and from which both 
Abijah and Ebenezer went forth to 
join the ranks that fought in the old 
French war. It is a matter of some 
pride to the villagers that Ebenezer, 
the first citizen by birth, died in the 
service at Crown Point in 1759. 

Benjamin Hoar and Moses Tucker 
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followed Foster; and it was Moses 
Tucker who in after years remained 
alone and unaided in the village when 
the rest of the inhabitants fled before 
a threatened attack from the Indians. 
In spite of his neighbors’ entreaties, 
and finally their disgust and ridicule, 
the valiant Moses fortified himself in 
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his cabin and stayed at home. For 
some reason the Indians changed 
their plan of action; and Captain 
Tucker, as he was called, had the 
laugh on his side when his neighbors 
came back. 


The picturesque beauty of the 
quaint little town, with the hills for a 
background, and the 

Souhegan River run- 


ning like a silver rib- 
bon through the valley, 
is very grateful to the 
senses of the city 
visitor who chances to 
seek rest and refresh- 


ment in this old co- 
lonial town, teeming 
with memories of 
“good men just and 
true.” 

The puritanic influ- 


ence was strong here 
la half century ago; and 
in 1843 there was a 
split in the church, 
caused by a disagree- 
ment among the clergy 
and elders as to the use of fermented 
wine in the communion. Looking 
back, it seems strange that a congre- 
gation of rational men and women 
should have lost their heads over such 
a non-essential point; yet it is signifi- 
cant of the almost morbid conscien- 
tiousness of that period, and stands 
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out as a witness of the very earnest 
religious feeling of that generation of 
New Ipswich Christians. It is not 
_remarkable that a locality in which 
such a strong religious element ex- 
isted should have sent out twenty-six 
ministers of the gospel, some of whom 
gained wide reputation. 

The “old meeting-house” was built 
on the land owned by the Rev. 
Stephen Farrar, and was destroyed by 
fire. It was not so common in the 
early part of the century to use the 
term “minister”; the word “parson” 
expressed the ecclesiastic distinction. 
Parson Farrar, besides being the first 
incumbent of the Congregational 
church, enjoyed the happy distinction 
—for it was a distinction in those 
days—of receiving his salaryin money. 
In the musty town records one may 
read that he was paid annually ‘“4o 
pounds sterling, together with 40 
cords of fire wood,” which is suggest- 
ive of the very simple needs of that 
generation. Notwithstanding the 
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quiet simplicity of his way of living, 
Parson Farrar held as strong an in- 
fluence over his parishioners as that 
wielded by any prelate in the pomp of 
ecclesiastic authority and office. Two 
of his church members were discuss- 
ing theology one day. 

“What are your views on the doc- 
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trine of infant damnation?” inquired 
one. 

“T believe the same as Parson Far- 
rar,” was the reply. 

“Well, what does he believe?” 

“T don’t know,” was the rejoinder. 
“You ask him about it.” 

Judge Timothy Farrar, brother of 
Parson Farrar, was also a citizen who 
added lustre to the fame of his native 
town. Judge Farrar was a partner 
of Daniel Webster in the city of 
Portsmouth, and was for forty years 
judge in the supreme and common 
pleas courts of New Hampshire. 

When the Constitution of the 
United States, which by the terms of 
the instrument was not to go into ef- 
fect until nine of the original thirteen 
states should ratify it, was adopted by 
the last of the nine states, Rhode 
Island, the governor of New York 
sent out a messenger to bear the tid- 
ings. The governor’s envoy reached 
New Ipswich on Sunday, June 22, 
1790. One can imagine the flutter of 
excitement that ran through the con- 
gregation that Sabbath morning, as 
the elders and deacons and righteous 
folk sat decorously worshipping and 
doing their best to follow the parson’s 
discourse in spite of the hum of the 
bees and the scent of the clover that 
came in through the open windows, 
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when a horseman dashed up and drew 
rein at the meeting-house door. How 
the pious dames must have lost their 
places in their hymn books and the 
deacons craned their necks toward 
the doorway at this unusual happen- 
ing! How the good Parson Stephen 
brought his sermon to an unpremedi- 
tated close when he had only reached 
the ninth head of the discourse, in 
order to learn the meaning of the 
stranger’s advent! Straight up to the 
judge’s pew strode the traveller and 
whispered: ‘Your Honor’s pardon for 
this unseemly coming into the Lord’s 
house in such fashion; but the gov- 
ernor of New York bade me find you 
and announce that the Constitution 
is ratified, saying: ‘Go, stop at New 
Ipswich and tell Judge Farrar the 
good news.’” Then, mounting his 
steed, the envoy clattered off down 
the dusty highroad. One can imag- 
ine the joy of the stately old patriot, 
who had fought so valiantly for the 
ratification of the Constitution! The 


Farrars were of a hale and sturdy race 
and lived to see many changes in their 
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CUPBOARD IN THE FARRAR HOUSE. 
native town. At the remarkable age 
of 102 years the judge received a de- 
gree from Harvard. The news of this 


‘ honor reached the old gentleman at 


night. “Ah,” he remarked with 
quaint humor, “they have stuck a 
feather in my nightcap!” 

The visitor to New Ipswich will de 
well to visit the old Farrar mansion, 
which stands not far from the “little 
church on the windy hill,’ where the 
parson preached and the judge 
prayed. The house is a very inter- 
esting specimen of colonial country 
architecture. Its quaint carved cup- 
boards, its crossbeamed ceilings and 
ancient mouldings are of beautiful 
workmanship and unique design. 
One feels a strong desire to poke 
about in search of secret hiding places 
in the nooks and corners of the old 
house. 

Not less beloved than Parson Far- 
rar as a faithful pastor and loyal 
friend was the Rev. Samuel Lee, 
who was a Yale graduate and a writer 
of theological books. Mr. Lee, who 
was a native of Connecticut, was left 
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fatherless in in- 

fancy. As his 

mother was in 

poor circum- 

stances she de- 

cided to apprentice 

the boy, when he 

should be old 

enough, to learn 

the shoemaker’s 

trade; but a very 

different fate was 

awaiting him. 

When quite a 

young boy he was 

stricken with some OLD FRENCH WALL PAPER 
hip disease and his IN THE APPLETON 

life was despaired HOUSE. 

of for some time. One day an aged clergy- 
man came to see the boy. During this visit 
the old man knelt down by the bedside and 
prayed fervently that.the sick child might 
recover and become a minister of the gos- 
pel. These words were the first inspiration 
to that calling which Samuel Lee followed 
in after years. Though lamed for life, he 
recovered, and the minister’s prayer was 
granted. Samuel Lee became a pupil of 
“Peter Parley” and was in his youth a 
school teacher, receiving seven dollars a 
month for salary, and going about on 
crutches from one farmhouse to another to 
“board out” the rest of his stipend. ‘He left 
two well-known theological works, his 
“Eschatology,” which is a text-book in the 
New Haven Divinity School, and “The 
Bible Regained,” dedicated to his “be- 
loved and only daughter, Sarah Fiske Lee,” 
herself a genealogist of considerable note. 
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Miss Lee has inherited much of 
her father’s taste for antiquarian 
research and curio collecting. At 
the old parsonage or Lee house, 
the writer was shown a _ volume 


which would have set the heart of a 
bibliomaniac thumping with desire. 
This precious tome is a huge Bible, 
the ancient and yellowed title-page of 
which bears this legend: 


“Enpriented at London in Flete 
Strete—At the Signe of the Sunne by 
Edwarde G. Hitchwiche the 
Last Daie of Ianuarie 
Anno Domine 
1548.” 

From the date this must have been 
one of the Bibles which by the royal 
decree of Edward the Sixth was or- 
dered to be chained to the reading 
desks in the churches in England. 
Unfortunately, a previous owner had 
had new covers made for the antique 
volume, so the traces of the chain by 
which it had been bound were not 
visible. 

To the ranks of workers in the arts 
and sciences this small inland town 
has contributed more than her quota. 
Nathaniel Duren Gould, the pioneer 
of singing schools, began this work 
in New Ipswich. He taught sixty 
thousand children all over New Eng- 
land during his career, and exerted a 
decided influence in favor of temper- 
ance and religion at a time when pro- 
fessional musicians were almost inva- 
riably tipplers and scoffers. Augustus 
Gould, his son, was a man of scientific 
tastes. He became a co-laborer with 
Agassiz, and was admitted to fellow- 
ship in the American Academy of 
Arts and Sciences, and was also a 
member of the American Philosoph- 
ical Society. Jonas Chickering, too, 
whose name is known to-day all over 
the world, was born in New Ipswich, 
where as a boy of nineteen he 
undertook to tune the first and only 
piano in the village. Prompted by 
curiosity and a keen interest in mu- 
sical instruments, Jonas took this 
piano, which had grown quite useless 
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for want of repairs, entirely to pieces, 
and after infinite labor and many 
qualms of fear on the part of the 
owner, no doubt, succeeded in restor- 
ing it to its pristine tone. This effort 
was perhaps the mainspring of his 
ambition to become a piano maker. 
At all events he soon after came to 
Boston, and on the day of his arrival 
secured employment in Osborne’s 
piano factory, at that time the sole 
one in Boston. 

In reviewing the names of a long 
list of professional men who received 
their early intellectual training in 
New Ipswich, it is impossible not to 
recognize the very strong influence 
that the New Ipswich or Appleton 
Academy has exerted upon the com- 
munity. After 
the close of the 
Revolutionary 
War the na- 
tives of New 
Ipswich began 
to consider the 
urgent neces- 
sity for an edu- 
cational institu- 
tion in their 
midst. The Far- 
rars, Champ- 
neys, Prestons, 

Barretts, Ap- 

pletons and 

Kidders had 

young sons 

growing up, 

who were now THE “FORTUNE TELLER.” 
ready for school; and these and some 
other gentlemen of the town entered 
into a compact to maintainand support 
a school for the,space of five years from 
the date of agreement, which was 
September 12, 1787. Two years later, 
1789, a charter of incorporation was 
obtained, by which was “established 
in the town of New Ipswich, in the 
county of Hillsborough, an academy 
bythe name of the NewIpswich Acad- 
emy, for the purpose of promoting 
piety and virtue and for the education 
of youth in the English, Latin and 
Greek languages, in Writing, Arith- 
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metic, Music and the Art of Speaking, 
practical Geometry, Logic, Geog- 
raphy,” etc. This was the second 
academy incorporated in New ‘Hamp- 
shire, Phillips Academy in Exeter 
having been established and incor- 
porated five years earlier, in 1784. 
There was a stipulated union between 
the New Ipswich Academy and Dart- 
mouth College, the Acad- 
emy students having cer- 
tain privileges at Dart- 
mouth.* 

When, later on, the 
Academy was in want of 
pecuniary aid, it was 
through the generosity of 
Mr. Samuel Appleton that 
the institution received 
not only substantial assist- 
ance, but a new impetus 
and vitality. Indeed the 
Academy is inseparably 
connected with the name 
of Appleton, for various 
*Much information was given the 
writer of this sketch by Mr. William A. 
Preston, the present president of Ap- 
leton Academy, whose family has been 


‘or generations officially connected with 
the institution. 
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members of the family made _ val- 
uable donations during the early 
period of its existence. It was Mr. 
Samuel Appleton who presented 
globes, philosophical apparatus and a 
hundred well-bound volumes for the 
nucleus of a library, when the institu- 
tion was weak and struggling; while 
his brother, Isaac Appleton, donated 
a large and curious folio on geneal- 
ogy; and Mrs. Dolly Everett, a sister, 
gave a fine bell to the building in 
1831. 

The Appleton family was one of 
the most influential in Hillsborough 
county, and came from a long and 
aristocratic line of English ancestry. 
The descendants of Deacon Isaac 
Appleton, and his wife, Mary, have 
married into some of the most distin- 
guished families of New England. 
One granddaughter became the wife 
of the poet Longfellow, while another 
(both daughters of Nathan Appleton) 
married James Mackintosh, son of Sir 
James Mackintosh, who was gov- 
ernor of one of the British West India 
islands. 

One of the most interesting features 
of New Ipswich is the Appleton man- 
sion, in one or two rooms of which 
the old French wall paper is -still in- 
tact. The design of this paper is 
quaint and beautiful, representing 
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scenes on the Seine. The bright 
green trees reach from floor to ceil- 
ing, and the little boats, filled witn 
gay Parisians, seem just ready to 
glide down the river. This colonial 
home of the Appletons is used to-day 
as a sort of hotel, and it is an odd 
chance that has preserved the quaint 
French wall paper through the chang- 
ing vicissitudes of time and condi- 
tions. 

The village photographer, “Lonny” 
Willard, possesses great skill in his 
art, and the illustrations taken from 
his photographs for this sketch are 
excellent specimens of photographic 
art. “Lonny” is one of the charac- 
ters of the village. He combines sev- 
eral branches of art and trade in his 
avocations. In response to some 
questions in regard to his way of life, 
he confided to the writer that he was 
a man of varied pursuits. “I’ve got 
four businesses,” he remarked one 
day while taking a snap-shot, “farm- 
ing, house painting, photography and 
chicken raisin’; but chickens is the 
most profitable.” 

Conscientiousness of the sort Miss 
Jewett depicts in her inimitable sto- 
ries of New England country life is a 
large factor in the New England char- 
acter; and this trait flourishes best in 
localities where life is simple and 
natural, and where people have time 
to think about the great simple ques- 
tions of right and wrong. The rustic 
mind may not always know how to 
deal with certain intricacies of reason- 
ing, but it lays hold very strongly of 
certain simple principles of justice, 
morality and everlasting truth. Some- 
times there is in a community of this 
sort a strain of superstition. An ex- 
tract from a letter to Miss Lee from 
an aged gentleman, now residing in 
the West, who remembers the tra- 
ditions of his early home, illustrates 
this point. The old gentleman writes: 


“The story has been told me that some of 
the young bloods of New Ipswich, four- 
score years ago, met on a Saturday evening 
in a schoolhouse for the purpose of card 
playing. The shutters were closed, the tal- 
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low candles lighted, and the young men 
commenced their deals. Their work went 
pleasantly till the candle had nearly burned 
down. One of the party suggested that it 
was time to close the game so as not to 
trespass on holy time. Another suggested 
that the candle would soon burn down and 
that then they would quit; and so, regard- 
less of the flight of time, they kept on play- 
ing. The candle continued to burn. Final- 
ly they heard carriages passing by. The 
shutters were opened, and to the astonish- 
ment of all, the sun was high in the 
heavens. Horror seized the young men. 
They were convinced that the Evil One 
had kept the candle burning and that they 
had been lured on to commit the almost 
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“ 


unpardonable sin of breaking the Sabbath! 
This terrible desecration of holy time,” 
continues Miss Lee’s correspondent naive- 
ly, “put an end to card playing during that 
and future generations of New Ipswich 
residents.” 


From the magnificent carved pulpit 
in the old Congregational church, 
which was a gift from Mr. Samuel 


Appleton, a broader religion is 
preached to-day. But the atmos- 
phere of other days and other asso- 
ciations clings to the place. Here 
the Reverend Jesse Appleton, presi- 
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dent of Bowdoin College, sat with his 
beautiful ascetic young face turned 
upward in prayerful thought to hear 
the parson’s exhortations; here the 
Champneys, Prestons, Halls, Barrs, 
Hartwells, Farrars, and all the pious 


folk of New Ipswich gathered to hear 
the Word; and the spot is redolent of 
the past. 

Turning from it; one walks down 
through the little town and is con- 
fronted by evidences of a newer ele- 
ment. The New Ipswich public 
library, though perhaps a reflection 
and result of the old intellectual 
activity of the place, is essentially 
modern, and is exerting a wide and 
beneficent influence throughout the 
vicinity. Though very much of the 
money for its erection and establish- 
ment was earned, a good deal has 
been generously given by some of the 
residents. It contains three thousand 
volumes, a piano, busts of some of 
our famous authors and many tasteful 
appointments. Altogether it is an 
ideal village library, in appearance, 
management and influence. 

An interesting feature of the New 
Ipswich of the present is an admirable 
charity established there by the Rev. 
George Jarvis Prescott, rector of the 
Church of the Good Shepherd in Bos- 


ton. This institution is “The Home- 
stead Inn,” where wearied-out shop 
girls, and indeed women laborers oi 
all sorts and conditions can get food, 
lodging, fresh air and restful quiet, for 
the small sum of three dollars a week. 
In many cases even this amount is 
remitted, if it is beyond the means of 
the applicant. Mr. Prescott con- 
ceived the idea of establishing this 
boarding-house, where plain, whole- 
some food and comfortable lodging 
could be offered to the army of pale 
faced, worn-out shop girls at a nom- 
inal cost. Several ladies of Boston 
lent their assistance; and about five 
years ago the “Homestead Inn”’ be- 
came a fact accomplished in New 
Ipswich. A long, rambling, wooden 
house was purchased, a dormitory 
built, with little partitions dividing 
the tiny sleeping apartments, and as 
many comforts added as the scant 
amount of money in hand would 
allow. From the start the institution 
was successful. Shop girls, dress- 
makers’ apprentices, typewriters, 
seamstresses, housemaids, cooks and 
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washerwomen found a peaceful refuge 
at the “Inn.” Sometimes women 
broken in health and spirit, who could 
not leave home because of children, 
were taken with their families, 
though the place is particularly for 
unmarried women. The delicious soft 
inland air, the scent of the pine cones, 
the generous supply of fresh milk and 
the abundant, substantial food, soon 
bring back the color to faded cheeks 
and dim eyes, and it is common to see 
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bright, refreshed women go back to 
their work in the city after a two 
weeks’ sojourn at the “Homestead.” 
Sister Katherine, the sister in charge 
of St. Monica’s Home in Boston, goes 
to the “Inn” in the summer while St. 
Monica’s is closed, and much of the 
success of the institution is due to her 
wise management and gentle care. 
When the curfew rings at sunset and 
the nine o’clock bell tells that it is 
bedtime, as it has done for a hundred 
vears, the cowled sisters at the 
“Homestead” say that the bells ring 


their vespers and nones for them; 
so ancient puritanism and modern 
ritual touch, even if they do not min- 
gle, in old New Ipswich. 

Next to the “Inn” stands the large 
old-fashioned mansion belonging to 
the Barrs and known as “The Wil- 
lows.” <A _ little brook wanders 
through the lawn and off to the 
meadows beyond, while a colossal 
willow tree, among whose _ wide 
branches, as big as trunks of ordinary 
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trees, are built the most charming of 
rustic seats—enough to hold forty 
people comfortably. This tree is said 
to be the largest willow in New 
Hampshire, possibly in New Eng- 
land. The old house belongs to the 
colonial period, dating back to 1768, 
and has the capacious fireplaces and 
cosy corners that make houses of 
that generation so full of delightful 
surprises. James Barr, a Scotch gen- 
tleman, who, while travelling in the 
American colonies, was caught here 
when war was declared against Great 
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Britain, fell in love with a bright-eyed 
New Hampshire maiden and never 
went back to his ‘Highland home. His 
son, Dr. James Barr, was a prominent 
physician in New Ipswich. His 
sturdy character and genial wit en- 
deared him to all of the Hillsborough 
folk for miles around. Miss Ellen M. 
Barr, whose school for girls in Bos- 
ton for ten years was recognized as 
one of the best schools ever conducted 
in Boston, was a native of New Ips- 
wich, the daughter of Dr. James Barr. 
She was born in 1840, and died in 
1895. She came to her work in Bos- 
ton after a successful career as a 
teacher in the High School in the 
town of Medford, Massachusetts. Few 
teachers in New England have had 
the confidence and admiration of:a 
larger circle of friends. A grandson 
of Dr. Barr, James Barr Ames, is now 
dean of the Harvard Law School. 
Among the 
honorable _ profes- 
sions that of medi- 
cine had many fol- 
lowers in the little 
town; and_ the 
names of Dr. 
Gibson, Dr. Pres- 
ton and Dr. Barr 
will for genera- 
tions to come be 
held in affection- 
ate memory. 
The visitor who 
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is fortunate enough to drive about the 
country with an intelligent guide will 
find many interesting spots. Whitte- 
more Hill is indelibly associated with 
the pathetic history of Sally Whitte- 
more, the New Ipswich witch, whose 
own father believed in her guilt and 
refused to allow her Christian burial. 
Poor little maid, how she must have 
suffered to find herself shunned and 
feared by her own flesh and blood! 
Early in the century a Baptist 
church was founded in New Ipswich, 
and Methodism, Unitarianism and 
Universalism have all contributed 
their chapters to the ecclesiastical his- 
tory of the town. A hundred years 
ago there were a number of Shakers 
in the south part of the town, but most 
of them removed after a little while to 
Harvard, Massachusetts. The Miller 
delusion found its adherents here, as 
in so many other New England towns, 
and at one time five thousand persons 
gathered at the meetings. In fact, 
there have been few religious, social or 
political movements which have not 
somehow found their representatives 
in this old town. It is most interest- 
ing to read about them all in the his- 
tory of New Ipswich which one finds 
in the library, a history published now 
almost half a century ago. In the in+ 


troduction to this history, which has 
been of so great service to the writer, 
we read that: 
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“In the summer of 1849 one of the 
authors (Frederic Kidder) visited his na- 
tive town, to repair the tombstones of his 
ancestors and collect such materials as he 
might towards a family history. In wan- 
dering over the ‘old burying-ground’ he 
was struck with the number of the great 
and good resting there, whose names and 
deeds were likely soon to be forgotten. 
On looking over the town records of the 
period of the Revolution he could not but 
admire the firm and bold resolves of the 
citizens, their clear views of republican 
principles and constitutional liberty, and 
their self-sacrificing patriotism. He de- 
sired that some one should chronicle the 
history of the town, before the loss of rec- 
ords or the death of the remaining few 
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passage describing the things which 
immediately followed the Concord 
fight: 


“By preconcerted arrangements the 
Committees of Safety in the various towns 
spread the news in all directions; and so 
rapidly had messengers sped from town to 
town, that before nightfall not a place 
within a hundred miles but had heard the 
news, and in many instances with almost 
every kind of exaggeration. The intelli- 
gence reached this town about two o’clock 
in the afternoon; the Committee of Safety 
immediately assembled on the common 
and fired three guns in quick succession, 
the signal that had been agreed on in case 
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whose memory extended back to early 
times should render it too late. After un- 
availing efforts to prevail on some one to 
undertake the task, he concluded to at- 
tempt it himself.” 


As one turns the pages of a book 
like this, one realizes anew how much 
of the real flavor of New England his- 
tory and life is preserved in such 
local works. This history of New 
Ipswich is dedicated appropriately to 
Samuel Appleton. Two of its dozen 


and more chapters are devoted to the 
Revolution, and very vivid pictures 
they give us of those times that tried 
souls. 


men’s Here is a_ graphic 








of a sudden alarm. The people rapidly 
assembled, and in less than two hours a 
great proportion of the male population 
met on the littlhe common in front of the 
meeting-house. After a short consultation 
with the oldest and most experienced, it 
was decided to prepare as many as possible 
and march for Concord. The town’s stock 
of powder and lead was taken from the 
magazine, then situated on the beams of 
the meeting-house, and distributed to such 
as had not a supply, a careful account of 
it being taken by the selectmen. In the 
mean time the alarm was extending 
through the remote parts of the town, 
and some of the men who were at work 
in the woods or distant fields did not reach 
the usual training ground till sunset; and 
as provisions had to be collected, so much 
time was consumed that probably but few 
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commenced their march before dark. Sev- 
eral parties proceeded as far as Captain 
Heald’s, where they took a few hours’ re- 
pose; and others spent most of the night 
in and near the middle of the town, but 
took up their march before daylight; and 
before the sun rose the next morning not 
less than a hundred and fifty men, the very 
bone and muscle of the town, were press- 
ing forward,.some on foot and some on 
horseback, towards Concord. Provisions 
were collected and forwarded in carts, 
under the direction of the Committee of 
Safety. Deacon Appleton, like Cincin- 
natus, had left his plough in the furrow at 
the moment of the alarm, and soon after 
mounted his horse and carried the news 
to P:sterborough. The next morning a 
company from that patriotic town, with 
Captain Wilson in command, passed 
through New Ips- 
wich, then nearly 
deserted by the 
men, the deacon 
hastening on with 
them, not even 
stopping to take 
leave of his family, 
though he passed 
near his own door.” 


Then follow pas- 


sages no _ less 
graphic, describ- 
ing the part taken 
by New Ipswich 
men at Bunker 
Hill. Farther on 
we come by and 


by on the excitement which spread all 
through this New Hampshire country 
when Stark was gathering his men for 
Bennington; and here is a picture, 
given by one of the venerable men 
whose memory ran back to the time, 
of the way the New Ipswich men 
looked as they began their march to 
sennington: 


“To a man they wore smallclothes, com- 
ing down and fastening just below the 
knee, and long stockings with cowhide 
shoes ornamented by large buckles, while 
not a pair of boots graced the company. 
The coats and waistcoats were loose and 
of huge dimensions, with colors as various 
as the barks of oak, sumach and other 
trees of our hills and swamps could make 
them, and their shirts were all made of 
flax, and like every other part of the dress, 
were homespun. On their heads was 
worn a large round top and_ broad- 
brimmed hat. Their arms were as various 
as their costume; here an old soldier car- 
ied a heavy Queen’s Arm, with which he 
{had done service at the conquest of Canada 
twenty years previous, while by his side 
walked a stripling boy, with a Spanish 
fuzee not half its weight or calibre, which 
his grandfather may have taken at the 
Havana, while not a few had old French 
pieces that dated back to the reduction of 
Louisburg. Instead of the cartridge box, 
a large powder horn was slung under the 
arm, and occasionally a bayonet might be 
seen bristling in the ranks. Some of .the 
swords of the officers had been made by 
our Province blacksmiths, perhaps from 
some farming utensil; they looked service- 
able, but heavy and uncouth. Such was 
the appearance of the Continentals, to 
whom a well-apopinted army was soon to 
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lay down their arms. After a little exer- 
cising on the old common and performing 
the then popular exploit of ‘whipping the 
snake,’ they briskly filed off.up the road; 
by the foot of the -Kidder Mountain and 
through the Spafford Gap, towards Peter- 
borough, to the tune of ‘Over the Hills 
and Far Away.” 


In one of the chapters which follow 
we read that at the March meeting in 
1801 the Rev. Mr. Farrar was re- 
quested to read Washington’s Fare- 
well Address from the pulpit on the 
next Sunday, and it was voted “to 
establish it as a custom in future, to 


giving an interesting report of them- 
selves up to date. 

The centennial celebration was one 
of the red letter days in the history of 
the old town. It would be interesting 
to quote many passages from the elo- 
quent address of Dr. Augustus A. 
Gould, the orator of the day. I must 
content myself, however, with quot- 
ing a single one: 


“It is now somewhat more than one 
hundred years since our ancestors pene- 
trated into the then wilderness and began 
to clear the region where we are now as- 
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have it read the Sunday succeeding 
the twenty-second of February.’”’ The 
historian observes that it does not ap- 
pear how long this custom was main- 
tained. 

An interesting contribution to the 
history of New England’s part in 
opening the great West is the record 
of how certain New Ipswich citizens 
led a colony out to Iowa, selecting a 
township now called Denmark in that 
new state, and rearing a church and 
school as the corner stones of their 
town. At the time of the centennial 
celebration in 1850 the citizens of 
this daughter town sent back a letter 


sembled; and we are met to celebrate that 
event. Some of us have made our habita- 
tion here since the day of our birth; and 
in quietude and simplicity, remote from 
the whirlwind of metropolitan bustle, have 
been content to live in comparative retire- 
ment and to move within a very limited 
sphere. Such have made a wise choice. 
Others of us, more restless and ambitious, 
have overleaped these mountain barriers 
in search of fame, fortune and happiness 
in wider fields and more exciting scenes. 
Some have tried the thronged city, with all 
its bustle, magnificence and wickedness: 
some have gone to the far West, attracted 
thither by golden visions, which in most 
instances proved but visions; some have 
crossed the ocean to the mother land and 
have witnessed the splendor of royalty and 
perhaps enjoyed the smiles of princes; 
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they have visited the scenes which are 
famous in story, and viewed the treasures 
of nature and art which have required cen- 
turies for their accumulation; and some 
may have even encompassed the globe 
itself. But, during our wanderings, has 
not this valley of our birth, encompassed 
by hills which shut out the prospect 
beyond, reminded us of the valley of Ras- 
selas—‘the happy valley,’ in which all the 
sources of true hap- 
piness were concen- 
trated? and though, 
like Rasselas, we 
may have contrived 
to escape from it, 
and have looked for 
happiness and con- 
tentment in the dis- 
tinctions which 
wealth and station 
and learning and 
success confer, have 
we not, like him, 
found sorrow and 
disappointment and 
discontent every- 
where? In behalf of 
all these rovers I 
will venture to 
speak, and to say 
that no Alps have 
ever appeared to them so formidable as 
did once the mountains around us; no river 
has caused us to forget Souhegan; no em- 
bosomed Swiss or Scottish lakes have 
seemed more lovely than Pratt’s Pond; no 
lofty and crumbling cathedral has im- 
pressed upon us such reverential awe as the 
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old meeting-house on the hill; no institu- 
tion of learning has excelled the old dis- 
trict school, where the twig was first 
bent, and felt too; no _ festival ever 
surpassed in extravagance and in relish the 
old Thanksgiving dinner; no happiness 
has been found, far or near, to be com- 
pared with that at the old country fire- 
side.” 


Such are some of the interesting 
things of which one likes to read in 
the books, as one spends summer days 
in the historic town, and of which one 
likes to think, as one walks up and 
down the village street at morning or 
at night. 

As the lingering sunbeams fade 
from the brow of the distant hills, the 
evening winds waft the sound of a 
church bell through the quiet valley, 
and the initiate tells the stranger that 
this is the curfew, which rings now as 
it did a hundred years ago. At nine 
o'clock at night the same sound 
breaks the stillness, for this is a rem- 
nant of the English custom of ring- 
ing the proper bedtime hour, when 
thrifty housewives cover the fire with 
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ashes and prepare for slumber. There 
are few New England villages where 
the bells have a sweeter sound or 
where one would seem to have right 
and title to a sweeter sleep than in this 
quaint village of old New Ipswich. 
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A PACKAGE OF OLD LOVE LETTERS. 


FROM THE PRINCE COLLECTION OF MANUSCRIPTS. 


Copied and Edited by C. Alice Baker. 


wae VERY remnant of the 
human life of long ago 
awakens our interest. 
The sculptured frieze 
from a Central Amer- 
ican forest, a wall of 
well-laid masonry a thousand feet 
up on the narrow shelf of some 
Colorado cation, Danish kitchen-mid- 
den and Florida shell heap, bronze 
celt from an English barrow, gro- 
tesque pipe from an Ohio mound, pile 
of the Lake dweller, pestle of the Cave 
man, beads from the stone graves of 
Tennessee and arrow points from the 
fields of New England,—all these 
relics of nations that have vanished, 
leaving only these hints of their civil- 
ization, fill us with wonder and appeal 
to our sympathy. From nothing, 
however, can we gain such vivid and 
complete pictures of the social and 
domestic life and thought of a former 
generation as from the diaries and 
correspondence it has left behind. 
These give us the truest illustrations 
of character and society, because un- 
studied and not intended for the pub- 
lic gaze. I must believe that it is a 
tender human sympathy, rather than 
mere vulgar curiosity, that makes us 
always so eager to untie the faded rib- 
bon surrounding a bundle of old let- 
ters, though at the moment one can 
hardly help a certain sense of treach- 
ery towards those by whom and those 
to whom the letters were written. In 
this instance we may absolve ourselves 
in. advance, by remembering that the 
originals of the following letters are at 
least two hundred years old, have long 
been public property, and are equally 
accessible to all the land. 

In 1697 a ten years old boy on Cape 
Cod was seized with a mania for “col- 
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lecting” (verily there is nothing new 
under the sun!) As this was long be- 
fore the days of postage stamps and 
advertising cards, Thomas Prince 
turned his attention to collecting 
books. His grandfather was at that 
time governor of the Old Colony, and 
doubtless the boy had better opportu- 
nities than most for adding to his 
hoard. On the day he entered Har- 
vard College, in 1703, at the age of 
sixteen, Prince gave the name of “The 
New England Library” to his collec- 
tion, and from that time on never 
missed an opportunity to enrich it by 
the addition of all the volumes and 
manuscripts pertaining to the history 
of New England that he could lay his 
hands on. 

In 1718, Thomas Prince was or- 
dained pastor of the Old South Church 
in Boston. By will he bequeathed the 
New England Library to this church, 
with the especial provision that any 
person approved by the pastor and 
deacons of the same “might have 
access to,and take coppies therefrom.” 
At his death, these valuable books and 
manuscripts were left on shelves and 
in boxes and barrels in the “steeple 
chamber,” a little room under the bel- 
fry of the Old South Meeting-house, 
which Prince had used as a study. 

Then came the siege of Boston, and 
the desecration of the Old South Meet- 
ing-house by Colonel Birch’s light- 
horse dragoons, who used it as a rid- 
ing-school. The old North Meeting- 
house and Governor Winthrop’s 
house were torn down for fuel for the 
ireezing Tories. The lawless dragoons 
ripped up the pulpit and pews of 
the Old South and split them up for 
firewood. “Deacon Hubbard’s beau- 
tifully carved pew with the silk furni- 
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ture was taken down and carried off 
by an officer and made into a hog- 
stye,” so writes Mr. Timothy Newell, 
one of the selectmen of Boston, indig- 
nantly in his diary. More than once 
during that terrible winter, Mr. Select- 
man Newell is invited to dine on rats. 

Ransacking the building from bel- 
fry to cellar for kindling stuff, the sol- 
diers came upon the boxes containing 
the precious books and papers which 
Thomas Prince had spent his life in 
collecting, and destroyed much of 
their contents. Among many valua- 
ble papers that survived all these vicis- 
situdes was this package of old love 
letters. They were written at the 
period of Philip’s War, by the Rev. 
Richard Bourne of Sandwich, to his 
“esteemed friend the Widow Ruth 
Winslow, at her place in Marshfield.” 
They show him to have been a shrewd 
reader of feminine character, as well 
as an ardent and constant lover under 
difficulties. He was a man of excel- 
lent judgment and a sincere Christian. 
Stimulated by the success of the 
apostle Eliot, he acquired a thorough 
knowledge of the Indian language, 
and devoted himself to Christianizing 
the Marshpee Indians, over whom he 
was ordained as pastor by Eliot him- 
self. 

Mrs. Ruth Winslow was his second 
wife. She was many years his junior 
and a widow of about thirty-five when 
these letters were written. The hand- 
writing is so original in character, 
that it is almost like a cipher intended 
to be legible only to the person ad- 
dressed. Endorsed on the first letter, 
and showing the methodical habits of 
the collector, is the following note, 
subscribed with the beautiful auto- 
graph of “T. Prince”: 

“This excellent Gentlewoman I very 
well knew when I was a Youth. She 
was D* to y® eminently pious Mr W™ 
Sargent of Barnstable. She 18t mar- 
ried to Mr Josiah Winslow of Marsh- 
field.”’* 

... “After her s4 Husband’s de- 


*The editor thinks she married Jonathan, son of Mr. 
Josiah Winslow. 


cease, she married to Mr _ Richard 
Bourne of Sandwich I suppose in 
Iune 1677, w® dying in y® summer of 
1682 left his homested ... to her 
use during Life, where she lived with 
her 37¢ Husband Elder John Chip- 
man. ... And this Mrs Ruth Chip- 
man was a Little, lively smart Gentie- 
woman of very good sense and knowl- 
edge of y® strictest Piety, an excellent 
spirit of Family Gov't, very good skill 
in y® Diseases of Women and children, 
very helpfull to her neighbours,—a 
dear intimate Friend and mother tomy 
mother; and my mother falling into 
travail with me... this Mrs Chip- 
man was y® only Person, w® living just 
by, occasionally help me into y® world, 
—She surviv the Elder and lived and 
died in gt esteem.” 

It must have been a woman of no 
ordinary character who, notwithstand- 
ing so serious a personal blemish as a 
cancer on her lip, could have capti- 
vated three such worthy and distin- 
guished men. 


i. 


From the Rev. Richard to the Widow 
Ruth, assuring her of his steadfast- 
ness, netwithstanding some unto- 
wardness of events. This 5th of 
12th, 1676.* 


Dearly Beloved, my tenderest re- 
spects presented to you, I make bold 
to trouble you with ofttimes, although 
I am implisitly forbidden in the mar- 
gins of yours. Yet as respecting my- 
selfe, it is no trouble to me either to 
write or to come to see you, or any 
other lawfull meanes to obtain your 
favor in these respects. The truth is [ 
long to see you [mutilated and illegi- 

le]... and presious in my eyes, 
and should have been with you this 
last week, my horse was even at the 
door, but providence soe ordering that 
the last week there came a message to 
me from hyngham, sent on purpos to 
aquaint mee that my son [was] very 
sick and desired one of his broth- 


* February 5, 1676. 
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ers to come to him, who had my horse 
for that journey, and when hee will 
returne | know not, and bye next 
week I had promised to bee with the 
Indians upon the Cape—before | re- 
seived Mr Arnolds letter whom I 
canot disapoint, and some other oc- 
cupations concerning the estate left by 
my son dying without a will, and I not 
having given deeds of y® land, must 
see that the widow and children be not 
destitute, I have to bee at March Court 
if the Lord will, and I purpos then to 
see you or shortly after the court. We 
had a report gave concerning the can- 
cer in your lipp, that it was grown 
very bad and dangerous and I not 
having reseived Mr Arnolds letter 
was troubled and at a great stand, yet 
resolved to wait to see the issue of 
things when God would dispose. In 
respect of the cancer, the which if it 
should grow to bee incurable would 
not be comfortable either to yourselfe 
or mee, but [ hope God in mercy will 
prevent it, you may feel safe to con- 
clude that I shall not desert my suit to 
you in this particular of an hope of 
comming together for our mutuall 
comfort. I have had divers motions 
since I received yours, but none suits 
me but yourselfe, if God soe incline 
your mynde to mary me. Whether 
soe I shall arrange my condition or 
not I cannot declare at present if it bee 
not with yourselfe. I doe not finde in 
myselfe any flexableness to any other 
but an utter loatheness. I was in- 
formed that you was to come to Capt. 
ffuller’s againe. If you should, I 
should be glad to see you, and if you 
want money and means to accomplish 
a cure for you, I know of a friend of 
yours who will satisfie you, but if you 
should goe elsewhere for cure for you 
I pray you let mee understand from 
you when it will be, and if it bee not 
impossible for mee to come I shall 
come and give you a visit before you 
goe. I would not have you to under- 
stand that I am not cordiall... 

[This part of the letter is much mu- 
tilated; only a few detached phrases 
are legible.}] I pray p’sent my re- 


spects to our mother-in-law and your 
uncle John. I did neglect it the last 
time 1 writt to your uncle, because I 
was not willing that it should beemade 
known at present, but there was I sup- 
pose some of your relations and neigh- 
bours that made report of it in divers 
plases ; but now I doe not regard who 
knowes of it and I should bee very 
glad that it were accomplished. I 
would enlarge further, but multiplisity 
of ocations prevents more and must at 
presant rest, hopeing that you wil! 
please to returne mee a few lines from 
your own hande, by waye of answere, 
and the good Lord bee with you and 
guide you in a way pleasing unto Him. 
Your assured reall friend, 
RIcHARD BOURNE. 


IT. 

The Rev. Richard excuseth his neglect to 
visit the Widow Ruth. His spirits be- 
ing weighed down by illness and death 
in his family and neighborhood. it 
doth not suite him to goe more abroad 
at present. 


SANDWICH this 16 of y® 12th, 76. 

My well beloved, upon whom my 
desires and affections are fixed, long- 
ing to see you but am as yet prevented. 
I did intend to give you a visit the 
next weeke, but God disposing other- 
wise, as that my son who was at hyng- 
ham was taken with the diseas that 
many have dyed of, who was sick 
about five weeks and dyed last Satur- 
day, and was buryed the last Lord’s 
day, so that at present my spirits are 
soe full of heavyness that it doth not 
suite to goe more abroad at present, 
but I must bee at March Court if I bee 
well, conserning some spetiall ocation. 
As conserning the canser, I would en- 
treat you to use what meanes may be 
possible to obtaine a cure, with the 
blessing of God, wherefore do not de- 
laye the tyme untill it bee too late, 
and if you want supplye you knowe 
what I wrote in my last conserning 
that. I am the same still. You shal 
not want for 5£ or more if you please 
to accept of it. And for your seeking 
advise and counsell from your father 
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and others it suites mee very well. | 
desire nothing but what may be ina 
way of God yet | would desire that it 
might not bee disclosed to any ior 
[mutilated] shall nothing chang my 
mynde respecting yourselfe, unless it 
bee death or the prevailing of your 
cancer, if it bee not your default, 
which I hope it will not bee. I am just 
nowe very desolate. Consider of it. 
I shall endeavor to see you soe soone 
as I can with any conveniency, and 
doe not judg I slight you but I hope 
you will please to put a better con- 
struction upon it considering how it 
hath been with mee. . . . I was with 
your father the last second day and 
the fourth day this weeke. They are 
all in indifferent health. Your father 
and mother I spake with both of them. 
Your brother I saw not. He was well 
they told mee, but was abroad on his 
ocations. [| desired your father to 
send you a letter by mee the which hee 
did intend to doe, but hee not having 
spoken to Mr. Thacher, could not well 
doe it at present. I conclude hee will 
sende to you the next weeke. They 
both, your father and mother desiring 
kindly to bee remembered to you, and 
doe earnestly desire [you] not to neg- 
lect any means to attain unto a full 
cure. Concerning the mayd that you 
wrote your father concerning, al- 
though the 3 weekes is this day ex- 
pired, yet they both doth desire you to 
retaine her if possible untill the latter 
part of next weeke for as I understand, 
they have procured James who 
comes to Plimouth next week upon 
his owne ocation, and have prevailed 
with him to fetch her for them, your 
brother being ingaged to a man to 
help him, the which he canot decline 
and therefore canot come at present. 
This desiring the Lord to bless guide 
and direct you in the way that may be 
pleasing before him. I rest at present 
desiring you would present my re- 
spects to Mr. Arnold, with your 
mother-in-law and the rest of your 
friends. 
Yours in the best bonds 
RICHARD BouRNE. 





[ pray you when you have reseived 
these lines, either conceale them or 
burn them [mutilated] ... I shall 
give you if God bring mee to speake 
with you. 

II. 

The Rev. Richard driveth a good bar- 
gaine for Mrs. Ruth’s rye at Plim- 
outh, but meetynge with a “disquiet- 
ness” there doth not proceed to 
Marshfield. 

SANDWICH this 30° of 294 1677 

Dearly beloved my tenderest re- 
spects presented. I being at Plimouth, 
and making some enquiry to put of 
some rye for you if you approve of 
it, I meeting with one Samuel Eaton 
of Middleboro who stands in extream 
nesesity for about 6 bushells, I en- 
quired of him what his pay might bee. 
His answer was Indian corn at 3 shil- 
lings per bushel at harvest, and pay it 
in Plimouth to the Secretary, and soe 
it will bee at Sandwich without any 
trouble. And for the rye it must bee 
at 3° 64 per bushell, and hee to fetch 
it at your house. You may doe as it 
semeth good untoe you because I 
would not take upon mee to dispose of 
anything of yours, yet the man’s ex- 
tremity seemes to require some, and if 
you fail I hope I shall make it good to 
you againe. You may put it to my ac- 
count I shall repay it. There was one 
more that spoke to me concerning 20 
bushells, I told him that he must give 
38 a bushell in silver at the fall or in 
october and fetch it at your house. It 
was Robert Hanson of Plymouth. It 
is reported of him that he doth pay 
very well. But be pleased to doe as 
you see fit. What I did, was only to 
make way for you to dispose of some 
with little trouble. 

But I met with a little disquietness 
when I was discoursing with Robert 
Hanson concerning the rye, and some 
cattle he had bought of mee. Your 
sister was above in the chamber with 
divers others, and sent to mee to come 
to speak with her and that three times. 
I sent her word that I was upon going 
home, my horse was ready at the door. 
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and if shee pleased to come down to 
mee and deliver her mind what shee 
had to saye to mee it would be well. 
She would not, but I must come to 
her, and fearing that she would judge 
that I was either proud or courteous,* 
I went up to her and cald for one quart 
of wine to make the drink. There was 
Captain Southworth, George Watson 
and divers more I suppose in all 10 or 
12. She asked mee when her mother 
intended to come to them. I answered 
I could not tell, but you had som 
thoughts when your lip was pretty 
well, to come to Barnstable to see your 
father and mother, and to get a mayd 
to bee with your mother untill you re- 
turned againe. And som discourse we 
had further, but at last, shee intimated 
that she intended to sue for the land 
after that wee were maryed. I told her 
that I thought the magistrates would 
end the difference. Noe, shee sayd, it 
must be put out to 12 judges; att 
which I was a little troubled. The 
Captain and George Watson cald her 
aside, being much troubled that shee 
should send for mee soe oft, and 
wrangle with me at the last, and did 
rebuke her much; and George told 
mee much more that was spoken; but 
I give you but a hint of things. I 
would not have you disquieted con- 
serning these things, though I am 
troubled that shee should deale soe 
unkindly with you. [ would entreat 
you to hasten things as much as you 
can, that wee may put an end to these 
things, in our mutuall closing together 
in the nearest bonds. And for what 
you nowe have, I doe not desire any 
of it, but you may please to keep it for 
your own improvement, and I hope I 
shall make a suitable addition to what 
you have. You may please to remem- 
ber that I did intimate soe much to 
you when I was with you, though I 
shal be willing to advise and hear if 
you have occasion. Your person and 
qualifications doth soe farr satisfie mee, 
that I hope wee shall have noe neede 
to improve your estate, soe long as I 
have of my owne, for I may truely 


* By courteous it is evident that the writer means cur?. 
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saye, that I seeke not yours, but you. 

Therefore I pray make noe delays 

more than is nesessary, and for others, 

in what they may attempt, the will of 
the Lord be done. ...1 pray doe 
mee the favoure to write a few lines 
to mee, that I may understand how it 
is with you, and present my respects to 

Mr Arnold, your mother with your 

uncle and his wife. If I thought or 

could understand that it would be long 
before you could come, | would make 
another journey to see you. 

The good Lord keep you, and blesse 
the meanes used for your good and 
healing, and teach you by all, to come 
nearer to himselfe and depend upon 
Him more. He will not leave you nor 
forsake you. 

I rest in the expectation shortly to 
see you or to heare from you. 

Your assured loving friend, 
RiIcHARD BouRNE. 
IV. 

Al this juncture, the Widow Ruth hav- 
ing bemoaned her widowed state to her 
father, he adviseth her accordingly in 
a letter addressed, “To his. Beloved 
Daughter Ruth Winslow. at her place 
in Marshfield. These deliver.” 


Loving daughter Winslow, my kind 
respects of love, together with my 
wive’s remember untoe you: as also 
untoe our aged sister Winslow, with 
the rest. These are toe let you knowe 
and understand, that I received a letter 
from you lately by Samuel Thomas, 
wherein you doe bemoane your sad 
and solitary afflicted condition unto 
mee, wherein I desire from my very 
hart to sympathize with you in as far 
as the Lord will vouchsafe to help and 
assist. . . . I am sorry to heare that 
Mr Arnold* is brought soe weake an« 
lowe by the stroke of the Lord’s hand. 
The good Lord restore and renewe 
him againe, for the helpe of you all. 
My wife is also concerned with mee. 
to heare of your former hopes of soe 
easy and spedy A cure of the painful 
malady of your lipp, are soe much 


* The minister of Marshfield. 
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weakened by a late returne of it work- 
ing downward towards your throat, 
which | soe understand, works you att 
times much unrest; And if soe it bee 
indeed with you, it puts me to the 
greatest fear and jelozie whether you 
have not aplied-to take unto the less 
promising, instant meanes oi your 
cure, and neglected the more hopeful 
season and instrument of it. But this 
is but my fear and jelozie. The Lord 
can give answer at what time he him- 
selfe pleases, and by what meanes and 
instrument. You have further desired 
further advise from me respecting 
your change of condicon. This I may 
further intimate unto you plainly, that 
you know the person as well as I doe, 
whose hart and affection the Lord 
hath pitched and plased on you, as he 
saith, before al others, to make you his 
wife. In case you can find the like in 
yourselfe, to wit, the Lord soe placing 
yours on him, and carrying out your 
affections to him as to preserve him in 
your voluntary choyse before and 
above all others, to make him your 
head and husband, notwithstanding 
the disparity of your ages, or what 
else hath been premised,—yet if you 
bothe remaine stedfast each to other, 
stil I doe judge the Lord cals mee to 
leave you to your liberty of chois. 
The messenger now waits for my let- 
ter. I am forced to break of, intreat- 
ing you to be careful of taking new 
colds, through your much business 
and stirring. Soe I comit you to the 
care and blessing of the most High 
God, to guide and preserve you. Soe 
I rest your loving Father and Mother 

WiLiiaMm and SARAH SARGENT 
from Barnstable this 17 

of May 1677. 


x, 
The Rev. Richard to the Widow Ruth, 


with a gift, and cogent arguments for 
her speedy coming to him. 


SANDWICH Iune I. 1677. 
Dearly beloved. my tender and 
constant love presented to you. 


Yours | received by Ezra,* upon y® 
30 of May last,—and should have 
been very glad if that you had been 
pleased to have writ more fully unto 
me, how it was with you respecting 
your sore; and when your determina- 
tion was to come this way. Your 
presence is most desired, not only by 
myselfe but many others, insomuch 
that Mr Smythe told mee but 2 dayes 
since hee would acompany some one 
himselfe to come to you to helpe you 
along hither. I gave him thanks for 
his kind proffer, and told him that it 
was not convenient at present, foras- 
much as that I was not aquainted 
with your capasity and ability to come 
soe sudenly. I sent a letter to you 
and some other things by Mordecai 
Ellis the last weeke, and he promised 
to bring them to your hands at the 
last second day but I understand 
since, that he left them at Samuel 
Hunt’s at Duxbury. I hope Ezra will 
bring them to you. I have likewise 
sent you by Ezraa smalltoken. I am 
almost ashamed to send it to you, it 
is so mene, but I pray accept of it in 
remembrance of my love. I bought 
a parcel of them this spring,—they 
may be useful for working dayes. 

I spake with Ezra’s father . 
and this is the sum of his answer, that 
hee desired to know why you are soe 
willing to let him goe. I told him 
forasmuch as that you could not get 
him to doe anything to speake of— 
but he intended to come the latter 
part of the next week and see how 
things was, but not willing hee should 
be released. I would earnestly in- 
treat you to let mee understand by a 
few lines from you the next week, by 
my cosen Steven or any other that 
comes to you from mee,—it may bee 
that my youngest son may come to 
give you a visit, if tyme will permit 
him soe to doe: and let me fully 
understand how it is with you respect- 
ing your cancer, and what prepara- 
tions you have made as conserning 


* Ezra had evidently been “* bound out ” to the widow, 
and apparently, taking advantage of her weak condition, 
was not living up to the terms of his indenture. 
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your removal. I cannot come to you 
at present. I am not well, neither 
have been since I came home,—trou- 
bled with my old paine. If you doe 
not hasten to come, I must bee con- 
strained to bring my ocations into a 
narrower compass. Though you 
should not be well of your cancer, 
yet I pray you make hast to come. 

If you want mony to accomplish 
things for your good and healing, it 
is ready for you. You may bee your 
own surgeon here, as well as at 
Marshfield. I have sent you here in- 
closed Ezra’s indenture, and the next 
weeke I shall send you the Inventory 
and the letters of administration. 

I pray present my respects to Mr 
Arnold, if living, with your mother-in- 
law, and to your uncle Iohn. I de- 
sire the good Lord to bestow upon 
you all the good you stand in need 
of for soul or body, and give you 
faythe and patiens to support your 
spirits under all your sorrows, and 
here rest at present your constant and 

loving friend 
RICHARD BOURNE. 


VI. 


The Rev. Richard disturbed in mind 
concerning the Widow Ruth’s inten- 
tions towards him, writeth a third 
letter, hoping thereby to provoke one 
from her. 


SANDWICH this 4 of Iune 1677. 

Dearly Beloved my best Respects 
presented, I hope you have two let- 
ters of myne come to your hand by 
this time. This may possibly pro- 
voke one from you unto mee, I 
longe to heare from you, though I 
cannot see you at present. I have 
been ill ever since I came home, and 
yesterday very ill the greatest part 
of the day and the last night, but 
now indifferent well,—but soe that 
I dare not take such a journey at 
present. 

I pray let mee understand as fully 
as you can how it is with you, and 
when you intend to come this way, 
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and when you think to remove, and 
what you finde in my 2 other letters, 
I pray let me understand as fully as 
you can in answer. I would intreat 
you to hasten though your lip should 
not be well. I shall have a little wool 
mayhap, and I would desire your ad- 
vice whether I had best to sell or to 
keepe it: not that I would have you 
to doe any about spinning, but if you 
have a mayd it may bee you maye 
desire shee may doe what you will. 
I have sent you here inclosed the in- 
ventory and liberty of administration. 
I am in great hast at present and 
must forbear, with an expectation to 
hear from you this week by Steven or 
my son; and the good Lord doe for 
you according to all your nesessity. 
Your assured and 
constant friend 
RICHARD BOURNE. 


VII. 


The Rev. Richard is as much revived 
in his spirits by a letter from the 
Widow Ruth brought by Steven 
Skiff, as he hath been before cast 
down by that sent by Ezra. 


SANDWICH this 11 of lune. 1677. 

Dearly beloved, my tenderest love 
and affection presented unto you. 
Yours I have reseived by Steven 
Skiff, and I did sudenly write a few 
lines to your father concerning what 
you desired, concerning your brother 
coming for you at the tyme appointed 
by you: and if your brother canot 
come for you, I will send for you, but 
I would desire you to inform mee 
whether I shall send a pillion for you 
to ride upon my horse in case your 
brother canot come. 

I am much revived in my spirits 
upon the receipt of yours, and was as 
much cast down by your letter Ezra 
brought to mee being so short and 
constrained as conserning myselfe, in- 
somuch that I was ready to doubt, 
whether your mynd was not alienated 
from mee or not, but I began to re- 
cover myselfe againe since I reseived 
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yours, though could have desired you 
had written more fully to mee con- 
serning thinges betwixt us. 

But I would intreat you to signifie 
to mee in a few lines by William 
whether you -are not inclinable to 
change your name here before you 
returne againe to Marshfielde. You 
may easily understand my meaning. 
It is nesessary I should know, be- 
cause of providing something for the 
tyme. If I mistake not it was our 
agreement formerly I would put the 
best construction upon things. It 
may bee your bashfulness or shame- 
facedness, I hope wee shail bee better 
aquainted one with another, before 
long. For the rye if it canot bee con- 





veniently disposed of, it may bee 
brought hither if vou think meet 
soe to come, with the rest of the 


things. 

For Ezra I know not what to say. 
I have aquainted his father with my 
apprehentions. 

I have sent you one paire of shoes 
by William. I pray make use of 
them, you have them freely. I would 
I could know wherein I could doe 
you good. I think I should doe it if 
I were able soe to doe. 

I would intreat this favour from 
you, to come to our house as you goc 
to Barnstable. Doe not break my 
heart quite as to goe by, and not see 
me; and let me have a few lines from 
your hand by William. This desir- 
ing and hoping that the Lord will ac- 
complish good for you notwithstand- 
ing all your sad sorrows. 

I pray present my service and re- 
spect to his honor, and to Mr Arnold 
with your mother and uncie: and here 
rest, expecting a comfortable answer 

from your loving and 
Constant friend 


RIcHARD BOURNE. 


OF OLD LOVE 





LETTERS. 


VIIT. 


The Rev. Richard having apparently 
received a comfortable answer writeth 
as follows, To his most esteemed 
friend Captaine Southworth in Dux- 
bury.* 


SANDWICH this 18'" Iune 1677 

Sir all due respect presented,—I 
make bould to intreat a favor from 
you to be added unto the many that I 
have already reseved from you: the 
which is, that you would please to 
come to Sandwich, to joyne my well 
beloved Mrs Ruth Winslowe and my- 
selfe in marriage. James —— will 
aquaint you with the tyme when hee 
hath conferred with her, forasmuch as 
that I have written unto her as con- 
serning the time I apprehend to be 
most suitable; but how shee may bee 
inclinable for time and place wee were 
not fully agreed—I not knowing be- 
fore when shee might suitably come 
this way. And if you should come, 
if vou would please to aquaint George 
Watson that hee might acompany 
you hither, hee shall have good wel- 
come, but I would not have words 
made of it, lest there might be offence 
taken by some. The truth is I am 
ashamed to be soe troublesome unto 
you, but having former experience of 
vour loving rediness towards mee 
upon all ocations doth embolden mee 
to write these few lines at present, not 
doubting but you will please to come 
to doe this for mee. I understand 
that Mr. Lindlev+ canot bee at home 
at that tyme. I pray you let mee 
have an answer by James ——. his, 
hoping of vour welfare with yours, I 
rest at present yours to comand. 

RtcHARD BOURNE. 

*'This is the son of the widow Alice Southworth, wh: 

Ss mouth to marry her old lover, Gov. William 


+ The minister of Sandwich. 
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N the Fourth of July, 1899, the 

members of the International 

Peace Conference at the Hague 
assembled at the tomb of Hugo 
Grotius, in the great church at 
Delft, to do honor to his memory. 
It was by invitation of our American 
commissioners that they gathered 
there. In accordance with instruc- 
tions from the President, and in behalf 
of the people of the United States, the 
chairman of our commission, Hon. 
Andrew D. White, laid on the tomb a 
massive silver wreath, combining “the 
oak—representative of civic virtue— 
and the laurel—representative of vic- 
tory,” and inscribed: “To the Mem- 
ory of Hugo Grotius, in Reverence 
and Gratitude, from the United States 
of America, on the Occasion of the 
International Peace Conference at The 
Hague, July 4th, 1899.” The wreath 
encloses two shields, one bearing the 
arms of the House of Orange and of 
the Netherlands, the other the arms 
of the United States, both shields 
bound firmly together. ‘They repre- 
sent,” said Mr. White, “the gratitude 
of our country, one of the youngest 
among the nations of the earth, to this 
old and honored commonwealth, 
gratitude for great services in days 
gone by, gratitude for recent courte- 
sies and kindnesses; and, above all, 
they represent to all time a union of 
hearts and minds in both lands for 
peace between all nations.” 

The address delivered by Mr. White 
on this noteworthy occasion was one 
of the most eloquent and adequate 
tributes ever paid to Grotius. He felt 
deeply that Grotius had been the first 
great incarnation of the spirit and 
principle whose continued working in 
the world had at last brought this In- 
ternational Peace Conference; and he 
spoke not simply as an American, but 
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as an international man, a citizen of 
the world, feeling empowered to speak 
words of gratitude not only from his 
own country, but from all countries 
represented at the Conference. ‘“Nat- 
urally,” he said to the great body 
of commissioners gathered in the 
church, “we have asked you to join 
us in this simple ceremony; for his 
name has become too great to be cele- 
brated by his native country alone— 
it can only be fitly celebrated in the 
presence of representatives from the 
whole world. For the first time in hu- 
man history there are now assembled 
delegates with a common _ purpose 
from all the nations ; and they are fully 
represented here. Not only is 
this the first conference of the entire 
world, but it has as its sole purpose a 
further evolution of the principles 
which Grotius first of all men devel- 
oped thoroughly and _ stated effec- 
tively.” 


Mr. White did not fail to remark 
upon the special significance of the 
time and place as concerned America. 
The day of the meeting was the anni- 
versary of our national independence ; 
and from the Haven of Delft—the 
ancient city in which Grotius was 
born, whose pavements he trod when 
a child, and in whose great church at 
last he was laid to rest—‘sailed the 
Mayflower, bearing the Pilgrim 
Fathers, who in a time of obstinate 
and bitter persecution brought to the 
American continent the germs of that 
toleration which had been especially 
developed among them during their 
stay in the Netherlands, and of which 
Grotius was an apostle.” He noticed 
the particular debt of the United 
States to Grotius, the extent to which 
his thought had penetrated and influ- 
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enced the great mass of our people, 
the eagerness of the young men in our 
colleges and universities to under- 
stand the fundamental principles of 
international rights and duties, and 
the work of such American scholars 
as Wheaton, Kent, Field, Woolsey, 
Dana and Lawrence in developing the 
ideas to which Grotius first gave life 
and strength. 

He mentioned three noteworthy 
American examples of the fruitage of 
these ideas: the act of Lincoln, who, 
amid the fury of the civil war, recog- 
nized the necessity of a humaner code 
for the conduct of our armies and in- 
trusted its preparation to Francis 
Lieber, Grotius’s leading American 
disciple; the magnanimity of General 
Grant in accepting Lee’s surrender; 
and the generosity of the whole people 
when the bitter contest closed, and 
the fraternity of the blue and the gray 
on Decoration Day. “Surely I may 
claim for my countrymen,” he said, 
“that, whatever other shortcomings 
and faults may be imputed to them, 
they have shown themselves influ- 
enced by those feelings of mercy and 
humanity which Grotius, more than 
any other, brought into the modern 
world.” 

Noticing the frequent criticism of 
Grotius as the main source of the doc- 
trine which founds human rights upon 
an early social compact, Mr. White 
said: “It would ill become me, as a 
representative of the United States, to 
impute to Grotius as a fault a theory 
out of which sprang the nationality of 
my country; a doctrine embodied in 
that Declaration of Independence 
which is this day read to thousands on 
thousands of assemblies in all parts 
of the United States from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific and from the Great 
Lakes to the Gulf of Mexico.” Notic- 
ing the frequent objection that 
Grotius dwelt too little on what inter- 
national law really was, and too much 
on what in his opinion it ought to be, 
he asked whether it is certain after all 
that Grotius was wrong in this, and 
whether international law may not 
more and more draw inspiration from 


“the Power which works for Righte- 
ousness”; and he said: “An American 
recalling that greatest of all arbitra- 
tions ever known, the Geneva Arbi- 
tration of 1872, naturally attributes 
force to the reasoning of Grotius. The 
heavy damages which the United 
States asked at that time and which 
Great Britain honorably paid were 
justified mainly, if not wholly, not on 
the practice of nations, then existing, 
but upon what it was claimed ought to 
be the practice; not upon positive law, 
but upon natural justice; and that de- 
cision forms one of the happiest land- 
marks in modern times; it ended all 
quarrel between the two nations con- 
cerned and bound them together more 
firmly than ever.” 
* 
*x Ox 

It would not be possible to pay a 
loftier tribute than that which Mr. 
White pays to Grotius’s great treatise, 
De Jure Belli ac Pacis. “Of all works 
not claiming divine inspiration, that 
book, by a man proscribed and hated 
both for his politics and his religion, 
has proved the greatest blessing to hu- 
manity. More than any other, it has 
prevented unmerited suffering, misery 
and sorrow; more than any other, it has 
promoted the blessings of peace and 
diminished the horrors of war.” The 
tribute is just. Mr. White recognizes 
the obligations of Grotius, as Grotius 
himself so explicitly recognized them, 
to the writers who preceded him, such 
men as Isidore of Seville, Suarez, 
Ayala and Gentilis. But when all this 
is acknowledged, he “clearly sees 
Grotius, while rising from among 
these men, grandly towering above 
them.” He sees in Grotius “the first 
man who brought the main principles 
of those earlier thinkers to bear upon 
modern times, increasing them from 
his own creative mind, strengthening 
them from the vast stores of his 
knowledge, enriching them from his 
imagination, glorifying them with his 
genius.” “His great mind,” says Mr. 
White, “brooded over that earlier 
chaos of opinion, and from his heart 
and brain, more than from those of any 
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other, came a revelation to the mod- 
ern world of new and better paths 
toward mercy and peace. But his 
agency was more than that. His com- 
ing was like the rising of the sun out 
of the primeval abyss; his work was 
both creative and illuminative. We 
may reverently insist that in the do- 
main of international law Grotius said, 
‘Let there be light!’ and there was 
light.” 

This is indeed a memorable word; 
but it is hardly an extravagant one. 
Instructive is Mr. White’s survey of 
the history of the period of the appear- 
ance of Grotius’s great treatise—it 
was published amid the horrors of the 
Thirty Years’ War—and the times im- 
mediately succeeding. The new gos- 
pel was little heeded. “The light 
shone in the darkness, and the dark- 
ness comprehended it not.” Yet, says 
Mr. White at the close of his survey, 
“we see that the great light streaming 
from his heart and mind continued to 
shine; that it developed and fructified 
human thought; that it warmed into 
life new and glorious growths of right 
reason as to international relations; 
and we recognize the fact that, from 
his day to ours, the progress of reason 
in theory and of mercy in practice has 
been constant on both sides of the At- 


lantic.” 
* 


* x 

We count it a real misfortune that 
there is no good English translation 
of Grotius’s great work on “The 
Rights of War and Peace,” published 
in a single volume, easily available by 
all readers. The excellent abridged 
translation by Whewell occupies three 
volumes, being accompanied by the 
complete Latin text, and is a work de- 
signed for scholars. Moreover, pub- 
lished in 1853, it is now rare, found 
only in the best libraries. Why will 
not some good publisher at this time 
bring out Whewell’s translation by it- 
self, aside from the Latin text, in a sin- 
gle cheap volume? It would be a 
public service. 

Meantime, the directors of the Old 
South work in Boston have rendered 


a] 


a real service by publishing the prol- 
egomena or introduction to Grotius’s 
great work as one of their Old South 
leaflets. It is certainly calculated to 
be one of the most useful in this ex- 
tensive series, now numbering more 
than a hundred leaflets, which fur- 
nishes documents of so great histor- 
ical value for the mere cost of print- 
ing, five cents a copy, to the schools 
and the public. The present leaflet 
gives the entire introductory chapter 
of “The Rights of War and Peace,” in 
which the fundamental principles of 
the work are so fully and strongly 
stated ; and this is accompanied by ex- 
tracts from Mr. White’s impressive 
address upon our debt to Grotius, 
from which we have here quoted, and 
by brief historical notes. The leaflet 
should do much to draw new attention 
to the thought of Grotius and to his 
preéminent service in behalf of the 
better organization of the world. If, 
with Mr. White’s address and other 
words growing out of the Hague Con- 
ference, it should stimulate such a de- 
gree of attention and study as to 
create a demand for a good popular 
edition of the whole work, it would 
perform its best possible service. 
* 


* x 

The first thing that impresses us as 
we read this general introduction to 
Grotius’s great work is its modern- 
ness. Here, after the almost three 
centuries, we find our own problems 
stated, and the evils and objections 
discussed of which to-day’s news- 
papers are full. Indeed the most mod- 
ern’and impressive things are not 
those which Grotius draws from his 
own times, but those which he cites 
from far antiquity. The world had al- 
ways been full of people, just as it was 
when he wrote, who despised all talk 
of international law. ‘He recalls the 
saying of Euphemius in Thucydi- 
des,—“that for a king or a city which 
has an empire to maintain, nothing is 
unjust which is useful; and to the 
same effect is the saying that, for those 
who have supreme power, the equity 
is where the strength is. That war is 
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far from having anything to do with 
rights is not only the opinion of the 
vulgar, but even learned and prudent 
men let fall expressions which favor 
such an opinion.” “It is very usual,” 
he says, “to put rights and arms in op- 
position to each other” ; and he quotes 
the line of Ennius, ‘They have re- 
course to arms and not to rights,” and 
lines from Horace and other poets 
to the same effect. Antigonus, he 
notes, “laughed at a man who, when 
be was besieging his enemies’ cities, 
brought to him a dissertation on Jus- 
tice.” 

Grotius, in these citations, takes us 
back to a time two millenniums ago. 
If he could have listened forward three 
centuries, he would have been dis- 
heartened and appalled to find that 
this was still a fashionable dialect and 
that the spirit which he execrated was 
rampant and dominant in the Amer- 
ican Senate and the British Parlia- 
ment on this eve of the twentieth cen- 
tury. If we pleaded our Hague Con- 
jerence and Lake Mohonk, he might 
tell us that he wanted something 
more than rhetoric,—that as for rhet- 
oric, he could bring us some of that 
on the side of internationalism also 
from two millenniums ago. For vet 
more impressive than his array of 
classical statements of the principles 
upon which Christian America and 
England are waging their this year’s 
wars is the passage in which he shows 
us how the better minds of pagan 
Greece and Rome were thrilled by 
visions of universal justice and the or- 
ganization of the world: 


“Ti no society whatever can be preserved 
without the recognition of mutual rights, 
assuredly that society which includes the 
whole human race, or at any rate the 
greater part of nations, has need of the 
recognition of rights, as Cicero saw when 
he said that some things are so bad that 
they are not to be done even for the sake 
of saving our country. Aristotle speaks 
with strong condemnation of those who, 
while they will allow no one to hold rul 
among themselves except him who has the 
right to do so, yet in their dealings with 
strangers have no care of rights or the vio 
lation oi rights. A little while ago we 
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quoted Pompey for his expression on the 
other side; yet, on the other hand, when 
a certain Spartan king had said, ‘Happy 
that republic which has for its boundaries 
the spear and the sword, Pompey cor- 
rected him and said, ‘Happy rather that 
which has justice for its boundary. And 
to this effect he might have used the 
authority of another Spartan king, who 
gave justice the preference over military 
courage on this ground,—that courage is 
to be regulated by justice, but, if all men 
were just, they would have no need of 
courage. Courage itself was defined by 
the Stoics as virtue exercised in defence of 
justice. The name of Minos became hate- 
ful to posterity in no other way than this,— 
that he terminated his equity at the boun- 
daries of his own government. Themistius, 
in an oration to Valens, eloquently urges 
that kings, such as the rule of wisdom re- 
quires them to be, ought not to care for 
the single nation only which is committed 
tc them, but for the whole human race. 
They should be, as he expresses it, nct 
philo-Macedonian only, or philo-Roman, but 
philanthropic.” 


How near to that have we got in our 
practice to-day? Is even our preach- 
ing to-day better? If these old pagans 
could open their mouths to us after 
this fashion in this year of grace, tell- 
ing us sharply that it was a disgrace 
for us, after these twenty centuries, to 
be thinking of ourselves in the first 
place as Americans or Englishmen or 
Frenchmen or Germans or Russians, 
instead of in the first place simply as 
men, as citizens of the world,—if they 
should say this, their words would sur- 
prise and startle the common ear. 
Some Christians would mock: and 
others would say, We will hear thee 
again of this matter. 


*K 


The social impulse, mutual com- 
pact and the will of God—these are 
the foundations upon which Grotius 
builds his argument for universal law 
and an organized world. The asser- 
tion that man is by nature impelled to 
seek only his own individual advan- 
tage he refuses to concede. Among 
the properties peculiar to man is a 
desire for society, for a life spent in 
common with fellow-men, “and not 
merely spent somehow, but spent 
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tranquilly and in a manner cor- 
responding to the character of his 
intellect.” Man is by nature a 
social being, not to be under- 
stood without the presupposition of 
society, impelled by the very princi- 
ples of his nature tosocial relationsand 
development, and this in ever higher 
degree and wider spheres. This social 
tendency is the source of natural law. 
It “may be rightly ascribed to God, 
because it was by his will that such 
principles came to exist in us.” 

Mutual society is required for the 
supply of our wants and for our safety. 
As individuals we are weak and 
needy; and association or subjection 
by mutual compact becomes neces- 
sary for the common defence and com- 
mon good. Those who had joined any 
community “either expressly promised, 
or from thenature of the case must have 
been understood to promise tacitly, 
that they would conform to that which 
either the majority of the community 
or those to whom the power was ar- 
signed should determine.” As with 
individuals in communities, so with 
communities in the great aggregate 
system of communities. “As a citi- 
zen who violates the civil law for the 
sake of present utility destroys that 
institution in which the perpetual util- 
ity of himself and his posterity is 
bound up, so a people which violates 
the laws of nature and of nations beats 
down the bulwark of its own tran- 
quillity for future time.” There is no 
state so strong that it may not at some 
time need the aid of others. Alliances 
can have no force if rights are con- 
fined within the boundary of the in- 
dividual state alone. Everything 
loses its certainty if we give up the be- 
lief in rights ; and it is imperative that 
rights should be recognized in that 
society which includes the whole hu- 
man race. 

Such is the argument. It is not a 
plan for the federation of the world. 
Hugo Grotius was not Immanuel 
Kant. He did not clearly foresee a 
time when wars would cease. He 
quotes Demosthenes as ‘saying that 
war was “the mode of dealing with 
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those who could not be kept in order 
by judicial proceedings.” ‘\ant saw 
that truth; he saw that war would 
never cease until a rational substitute 
for war was provided, and he ad- 
dressed his speculation to that provi- 
sion. Judicial proceeding was the 
method in the nation because the na- 
tion was organized. The nation was 
the largest thing yet organized; Kant 
would organize the world, creating 
a sovereignty above every national 
sovereignty. Grotius, not looking so 
far ahead as that, still conceding re- 
course to arms in certain cases legiti- 
mate because there was no other re- 
course, would try to keep nations 
from going into any war save such as 
the old Romans called “a pure and 
pious war,” with the consciousness of 
justice on their side; and, war being 
undertaken, he would have it con- 
ducted “religiously,” according to 
those laws of war which it was one of 
the great purposes of his book to 
state. The scope of his book can best 
be shown in brief by the outline of the 
contents which he himself gives in the 
introduction published in this Old 
South leaflet: 


“In the First Book (after a preface con- 
cerning the origin of rights and laws) we 
have examined the question whether any 
war be just. Next, in order to distin- 
guish between public and private war, we 
have to explain the nature of sovereignty, 
—what peoples, what kings, have it entire, 
what partial, who with a right of aliena- 
tion, who otherwise; and afterward we 
have to speak of the duty of subjects to 
superiors. 

“The Second Book, undertaking to ex- 
pound all the causes from which war may 
arise, examines what things are common, 
what are property, what is the right of per- 
sons over persons, what obligation arises 
from ownership, what is the rule of royal 
succession, what right is obtained by pact 
or contract, what is the force and interpre- 
tation of treaties, of oaths private and pub- 
lic, what is due for damage done, what is 
the sacredness of ambassadors, the right of 
burying the dead, and the nature of pun- 
ishments. 

“The Third Book has for its subject, in 
the first place, what is lawful in war; and, 
when it has drawn a distinction between 
that which is done with impunity, or mav 
even, in dealing with foreigners, be de- 
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fended as consistent with rights, and that 
which is really free from fault, it then de- 
scends to the kinds of peace and to conven- 
tions in war.” 


* Ok 

“The reader will do me injustice,” 
writes Grotius in his introduction, “‘if 
he judges me to have written with a 
regard to any controversies of our 
own time, either such as already exist 
or such as can be foreseen as likely to 
arise. I profess, in all sincerity, that, 
as mathematicians consider their fig- 
ures as abstracted from body, so did I, 
in treating of rights, abstract my mind 
from every particular fact.” This was 
undoubtedly true; and it is to be re- 
membered that the idea of his great 
work had been in the mind of Grotius 
from his very youth. Yet he was 
urged on to his work the more im- 
peratively, as he tells us in recounting 
the “many and grave causes” why he 
should write, by the deplorable condi- 
tion of Europe in his own time. This 
weighed upon his mind in his exile. 
The plans of his youth came back to 
him, deepened by a life of stern expe- 
rience; and his exile was redeemed 
and glorified by his great pioneering 
effort to extend the realm of law over 
the whole warring world. “Having 
practised jurisprudence in public sit- 
uations in my country with the best 
integrity I could give, I would now, 
as what remains to me, unworthily 
ejected from that country graced by 
so many of my labors, promote the 
same subject, jurispudence, by the ex- 
ertion of my private diligence.” 

* 
* x 

We recently surveyed in these 
pages the notable political thought 
and services of Horace Bushnell. 
This great New England citizen was 
a citizen of the world, a true inter- 
national man. One of the most im- 
portant and most prophetic of his ora- 
tions was that upon “The Growth of 
Law;” and its most significant pages 
are those in which he looks forward to 
the triumph of the international spirit 
and sees the end of wars in a rational 


and organized world. In these pages 
occurs a memorable tribute to Gro- 
tius, which is one of the most elo- 
quent passages in all of Bushnell’s 
writings. 


“I know of nothing which better marks 
the high moral tone of modern history 
than that the sublime code of interna- 
tional law should-have come into form and 
established its authority over the civilized 
world within so short a time; for it is now 
scarcely more than two hundred years 
since it took its being. In the most pol- 
ished and splendid age of Greece and Gre- 
cian philosophy, piracy was a lawful and 
even honorable occupation. Man upon 
the waters and the shark in them had a 
common right to feed on what they could 
subdue. Nations were considered as natu- 
ral enemies; and for one people to plunder 
another by force of arms and to lay their 
country waste was no moral wrong, any 
more than for the tiger to devour the 
lamb. In war no terms of humanity were 
binding, and the passions of the parties 
were mitigated by no constraints of law. 
Captives were butchered or sold into slav- 
ery at pleasure. In time of peace it was 
not without great hazard that the citizen of 
one country could venture into another for 
purposes of travel or business. 

“Go now with me to a little French 
town near Paris, and there you shall see in 
his quiet retreat a silent, thoughtful man, 
bending his ample shoulders and more 
ample countenance over his table, and re- 
cording with a visible earnestness some- 
thing that deeply concerns the world. 
This man has no office or authority to 
make him a lawgiver other than what be- 
longs to the gifts of his own person,—a 
brilliant mind enriched by the amplest 
stores of learning and nerved by the high- 
est principles of moral justice and Chris- 
tian piety. He is, in fact, a fugitive and an 
exile from his country, separated from all 
power but the simple power of truth and 
reason. But he dares, you will see, to 
write De Jure Belli ac Pacis. This is the 
man who was smuggled out of prison and 
out of his country, by his wife, to give law 
to all the nations of mankind in all future 
ages. On the sea and on the land, on ail 
seas and all lands, he shall bear sway. In 
the silence of his study he stretches forth 
the sceptre of law over all potentates and 
peoples, defines their rights, arranges their 
intercourse, gives them terms of war and 
terms of peace, which they may not disre- 
gard. In the days of battle, too, when 
kings and kingdoms are thundering in the 
shock of arms, this same Hugo “Grotius 
shall be there in all the turmoil of passion 
and the smoke of ruin, as a _ presiding 
throne of law commanding above the com- 
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manders, and, when the day is cast, pre- 
scribing to the victor terms of mercy and 
justice, which not even his hatred of the 
foe nor the exultation of the hour may dare 
to transcend.” 


P . i 

We have expressed regret that 
there is no translation of Grotius’s 
“Rights of War and Peace” published 
in cheap and popular form. It is also 
to be regretted that there is no ade- 
quate English book about Grotius. 
The French life, by M. de Burigny, 
which appeared in 1752, was trans- 
lated and published in England two 
years later; but this is now practically 
an unknown book. A biography by 
Charles Butler of London was pub- 
lished in 1826; but its presence in 
some of our libraries does not forbid 
us from repeating that we have yet no 
adequate life of Grotius. Here surely 
is a splendid beckoning for some 
young Harvard historian. 

into the details of Grotius’s life the 
purpose of the present review does not 
command us to enter. The simple 
outlines are these: He was born at 
Delft, in Holland, in 1583, and died 
in 1645. He was one of the greatest 
scholars of his time,—or, indeed, of 
any time,—and this in almost every 
field of the learning of the age. At 
the age of fifteen he was engaged in 
editing classical texts; and he wrote 
three dramas in Latin. Taking the 
degree of doctor of laws at Leyden, 
he entered upon practice as an advo- 
cate, and soon became advocate-gen- 
eral of the fisc for the provinces of 
Holland and Zeeland. He wrote 
largely on theological subjects. In 
1603 the United Provinces appointed 
him the official historian of their strug- 
gle with Spain. In 1613 he was one 
of a deputation to the English court 
to adjust certain differences between 
the two young maritime powers. ‘He 
was soon plunged into the theologi- 
cal controversies in Holland; and he 
was condemned to imprisonment at 
the same time that Barnevelt was con- 
demned to death. Escaping from 
prison through his wife’s ingenuity, 
he took refuge in France, and there, 
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in exile and poverty, composed his 
great work, De Jure Belli ac Pacts, 
the principles and plan of which had 
been conceived as early as 1604, when 
he was a youth of twenty-one. It was 
published in 1625. After fruitless 
attempts to reéstablish himself in Hol- 
land, he accepted service under the 
crown of Sweden as ambassador to 
the court of France. He died at Ros- 
tock in 1645, on a return journey from 
Stockholm. 


* 
*x Ox 


In wishing for a different edition of 
Wheweil’s translation of Grotius, the 
warmest thanks are due to Whewell 
for his work, which satisfies every de- 
mand of the scholar. There had been 
published three English translations 
before that of Whewell, one as far back 
as 1682, a better one in 1738. This is a 
complete translation; but the great 
folio is consulted to-day only by book- 


worms. Whewell’s is an abridged 
translation. There was good reason 


why it should be that. One of our 
journals has recently been lamenting 
the decline of literary allusion in 
modern writing. Its comparison was 
with a century and half a century 
ago. A journal of either of those 
periods, looking back to Grotius, 
might have made the same lament. 
The degree of literary allusion with 
Grotius is something quite over- 
whelming. He can hardly make a 
statement without hunting up some 
testimony by the Greek and Roman 
philosophers, historians, poets, and 
orators, the Bible writers, the Church 
fathers, and the Schooolmen, along 
the same line, and massing it for 
us by way of confirmation. His 
book is thus a rich anthology; but the 
method is one which makes the 
movement of the argument very slow, 
and the ordinary modern reader, who 
is concerned with the book’s central 
purpose, very impatient. Whewell had 
sympathy with this modern reader; 
and in his translation the wealth of 
literary allusion and reinforcement is 
reduced to the lowest terms consistent 
with clearness and force. 
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Whewell, in his valuable preface, 
in which the moral and political phi- 
losophy of Grotius is ably discussed, 
directs special attention to this pro- 
phetic word of the great thinker: 
“It would be useful, and indeed 
it is almost necessary, that cer- 
tain congresses of Christian pow- 
ers should be held, in which contro- 
versies which arise among some of 
them may be decided by others who 
are not interested, and in which meas- 
ures may be taken to compel the 
parties to accept peace on equitable 
terms.” Mr. White said justly, in his 
address at Delft: “The germ of arbi- 
tration was planted in modern 
thought when Grotius, in the De Jure 
Belli ac Pacis, urging arbitration and 
mediation as preventing war, wrote 
these solemn words: ‘Especially are 
Christian kings and states bound to 
try this way of avoiding war.’ ” 

Mr. White’s noble address closed 
with a high command and prophecy 
which he placed in the mouth of 
Grotius himself. “From the tomb of 
Grotius,” he said, “I seem to hear a 
voice which says to us as the delegates 
of the nations: ‘Go on with your 
mighty work; avoid, as you would 
avoid the germs of pestilence, those 
exhalations of international hatred 
which take shape in monstrous fal- 
lacies and morbid fictions regarding 
alleged antagonistic interests. Guard 
well the treasures of civilization with 
which each of you is intrusted; but 
bear in mind that you hold a mandate 
from humanity. Pseudo-philosophers 
will prophesy malignantly against 
you; pessimists will laugh you to 
scorn ; cynics will sneer at you; zealots 
will abuse you for what you have not 
done; sublimely unpractical thinkers 
will revile you for what you have done. 
Heed them not; go on with your 
work. Go on with the work of 
strengthening peace and humanizing 
war; give greater scope and strength 
to provisions which will make war less 
cruel; and above all give to the world 
at least a beginning of an effective 
practicable scheme of arbitration.’ 
These are the words which an Amer- 
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ican seems to hear issuing from this 
shrine to-day ; and I seem also to hear 
from it a prophecy. I seem to hear 
Grotius saying to us: ‘Fear neither 
opposition nor detraction. As my 
own book, which grew out of the 
Eighty Years’ War and the Thirty 
Years’ War, contained the germ from 
which your great Conference has 
grown, so your work, which is de- 
manded by a world bent almost to 
breaking under the weight of ever-in- 
creasing armaments, shall be a germ 
from which future Conferences shall 
evolve plans ever fuller, better and 


nobler.’ ” 
* 


It was in 1625 that Grotius pub- 
lished his “Rights of War and Peace.” 
The century was just drawing to its 
close when William Penn published 
his famous “Plan for the Peace of 
Europe,’—which great paper is also 
reprinted, as it is to be hoped that 
many of these epoch-making interna- 
tional documents may be, among 
the Old South leaflets. Another cen- 
tury passed on; and in 1795 came Im- 
manuel Kant’s sublime tractate on 
“Eternal Peace.” Another century 
passed on; Tennyson has sung of the 
parliament of man, and Edward Ev- 
erett Hale has preached a permanent 
international tribunal ; and in 1899 we 
have seen, for the first time in human 
history, the official represe:itatives of 
all nations gathered to take counsel 
together for universal law and order. 
It was fitting that they should pil- 
grimage together to the tomb of 
Grotius, there to renew and deepen 
their consecration to the great service 
to which they were called. America 
should count it a holy honor that the 
voice which spoke for the delegates 
of the nations on that solemn occa- 
sion was an American voice; and 
looking backward to Grotius and 
looking forward to the future we of 
this new world republic should highly 
resolve to do our part, as becomes the 
sons of the fathers who sailed from 
Delfthaven, to bring in the reign of 
reason and to organize the world. 
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HON. JAMES BRYCE. 


See article on “American History and English Historians.” 








